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FALLS IN CHERRY COUNTY 


A Spot Beloved by Doctor Sheidon 





Wi u the flight of years the deeds of pioneers in 
a new land are transformed into the hero tales and 
place legends of the later generations. It is well that 
in the process what is brave, generous, and strong sur- 
vives; what is common, mean, and trivial perishes. In 
Nebraska the pioneer period is just past. The pioneers 
are with us still. Men vet live who knew these prairies 
as a sea of grass wherein appeared no island of human 
habitation. We have yet with us those who hunted deer 
and buffalo on the sites of our cities, who followed the 
overland trails and faced hostile Indians where now ex- 
tend fruitful fields of corn, wheat, and alfalfa. Chil- 
dren born in sod houses, dugouts, and even in emigrant 
wagons now direct the affairs of our commonwealth. 
The pioneer days are past, but their witnesses are in our 
midst. It is well for us to recount their deeds while 


they are still among us. 


— A. E, Sheldon, in “History and Stories 


of Nebraska,” 1913. 








\ppison E. SHELDON 


1937 





Historian — Poet 


Doctor Sheldon said it: 

“. . . The deeds of pioneers in a new land are transformed 
into the hero tales and place legends of the later generations. It 
is well that in the process what is brave, generous, and strong 
survives ; what is common, mean and trivial perishes.” 

That is the role of the historian — the good, the wholesome, 
the invaluable role which Doctor Sheldon filled for so many years 
in distinguished fashion for the state of Nebraska — filled it 
energetically, sympathetically, lovingly, and ably until within 
the closing weeks of his final illness, which culminated in his 
death Wednesday night. It was the good in human experience 
which attracted his attention. He knew the weakness and the 
frailties of human nature. He knew the less satisfying side of 
Nebraska settlement, development, and progress. Historical ac- 
curacy could not permit him to ignore it. But that which had his 
greatest enthusiasm; that which gave eloquence to his words and 
a flash of genius to roll back the vears, were the good, the gal- 
lant, the unselfish and the noble deeds of men and women in Ne- 
braska. 

There was the spark of the dreamer, the poet, and the prac- 
tical philosopher amazingly well engrained in Doctor Sheldon. 
So happy was the observation of one speaking of him, who said: 
“He is more of a Nebraskan than most of us born here. To him 
this state is not a mere geographical subdivision but a_father- 
land, an empire to love and defend.” 

He was more of a Nebraskan because the fields of wheat and 
of other small grains, and of corn waving in the winds, were the 
music of the industrious hands of men who found happiness in 
the simple life of the soil. He loved the land in passionate de- 
votion. He loved the farm, the hills and the valleys, the timber 
and the birds. He loved the little animals of the prairies. Such 
were the qualities that made him a distinguished interpreter of 
Nebraska life in all of its vicissitudes and its triumph. He had 
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a great and a practical sympathy for the unfortunate and the 
downtrodden. He had a reverence for simple justice. And those 
convictions, with Ins knowledge of political processes, and how 
political processes work, gave him a recognized leadership in 
political thought and in the legislation that has affected genera 
tions of Nebraskans. 
He had a love of language. He spoke a number fluently. 
And while there were no chains upon his imagination, and 

frequently it reached beyond the seas in the true technique of any 
historian, to endow appreciation of progress at home with the 
value of contrast with progress abroad, so great was his wonder 
and his faith in America that his eyes would be misted when he 
sang the songs of this tide which swept out through the West, 
across the Missouri River, and finally to rest in Nebraska. He 
Was a prodigious, painstaking worker. He wrote voluminously. 
He carried on a large correspondence. Never once did he sparc 
himself and his strength. And in the recent years he gave most 
of his thought to the new Historical Society building which is to 
reflect the story of Nebraska. Through the long lane of the years, 
without effort, with only faith and joy, he bridged the lonely 
campfire of the covered caravan to the age of the airplane over- 
head. Never did it disturb him. Never did it produce doubt 
in his mind. Here was sturdiness, the sturdiness of genuine 
character ; here was purpose, the purpose of free men and women 
living in the faith of God and in the hope of themselves to create 
a culture that has strengthened the faith in human nature. 

J. E. Lawrence, President, 

Nebraska State Historical Society. 

(In The Lincoln Star, Nov. 26, 1943.) 


Tributes to Addison E. Sheldon 


Delivered in Unicameral Hall 


November 27, 1943 


The Liberal 


I rise to pay tribute to the life of a true liberal who served 
his state and country with distinction. 

Scholarly, idealistic, fearless, tolerant, was Addison E. 
Sheldon. He believed with Emerson that “The use of History 
is to give value to the present hour and its duty.” He was a 
philosopher of freedom. Like Jefferson, he insisted that th 
worth of a nation is not in its economic princes but in the ag- 
gregate worth of its individual citizens. Being a democrat, he 
always argued that only a political society of equals can be free. 
As one whose forefathers fought in the American Revolution, 
he hated tyranny in all its forms and was cold to those who seek 
to incite hatred or contempt of fellow Americans on racial or 
religious grounds. To him, God’s green earth was the common 
fatherland of all God’s people. 

Believing thus, it is not strange that he belonged to the 
Bryan-Wilson-La Follette-Norris independents who for two gen- 
erations fought the domination of American life by powerful, 
usually tariff-protected interests which had no real concern with 
the maintenance of a democratic society. Steeped in history, he 
knew better than most of us that the Nazi-Japanese attempt at 
world conquest challenged every democratic concept of human 
integrity, freedom and culture, and it was his great hope to live 
long enough to see total victory for the United Nations and in- 
ternational gangsterism destroyed. 

He belonged to the pioneers who, though poor in earthly 
goods, were rich in hope and vision for their state. He belonged 
to that group who did not want to be given happiness by the 
government but io be protected in the right to pursue happiness. 
Our farms and cities, our roads and irrigation, our State House 
and our power lines, are the fulfillment of the frail dreams of the 
Sheldons fifty years ago. 
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Sheldon’s handiwork is seen in many of our laws and insti- 
tutions. To mention merely a few: 

1. As a member of the Legislature in 1897, he sponsored an 
act prohibiting the sale of the State’s school lands. 

2. It was at his suggestion that the Legislature adopted a 
state occupation tax for corporations. 

3. He was the father of the Legislative Reference Bureau. 

4+. He was one of those who thirty years ago suggested the 
advisability of a one-house legislature which later, under the lead- 
ership of Senator Norris, became a reality. 

It may surprise some to learn that Doctor Sheldon, with the 
assistance of his able son Philip, operated exceedingly successful 
irrigation farms in Scotts Bluff County. Irrigation and_ soil 
conservation were some of his hobbies. He was a lover of trees. 
He understood their intrinsic value to agriculture and sought to 
encourage their planting by tax-exemption provision. Beginning 
with the Populist movement, he fought the battles of the farmers 
for sixty years. 

He was not a blind partisan. He voted as he thought, not 
as he was told. To him political parties, as such, were neither 
good nor bad; it was all in the use made of them by those at the 
wheel. He paid no more attention to party fences than to the 
shadow of telephone poles along the road. If he thought his party 
wrong, he up and said so in understandable English. He was not 
afraid to be with a minority and never abandoned a cause because 
it was unpopular. 

Doctor Sheldon loved that old poem by Macauley: 


Chen none was for a party; 
Then all were for the State. 
Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great. 
Then lands were fairly portioned; 
Then lands were fairly sold; 
The Romans were like brothe1 
In the brave days of old 


His was an adventurous spirit. So, reverently, we say to the 
Lord of the Planets: “Set apart a star for Addison E. Sheldon, 
where for the Master he can work and dream for an aeon or two 
and never be tired nor grow old.” 


-C. A. Sorenson. 
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The Legislator 

{ am honored by the opportunity to pay tribute here today. 

It has been my good fortune to know many great Nebraskans. 
Addison E. Sheldon was one of them. A kindly, modest, and 
very able Nebraskan was he. In his long and useful life he 
exemplified the best ideals of American citizenship. I would like 
to discuss those ideals at length. On this occasion, however, | 
will sum them up in a single sentence: The best measure of a 
man is his conduct and his contribution to society. We can all 
be appraised by such a standard —the business and professional 
man, the farmer, the mechanic, the humblest laborer. Each citi- 
zen, no matter in how obscure a field he labors, if respectable and 
honorable, if he does his best, if he lives up to his obligations, if 
he recognizes the inescapable obligation that every human being 
owes to his fellows, adds to the quality of the state which has 
nurtured and protected him. Such a man was Addison E. Sheldon, 
and throughout his long career he has always “carried the mes- 
sage to Garcia.” 

The record on review today is one of outstanding achieve- 
ment. It did not happen through chance. It is the result of the 
hard work, the rare genius and devotion to duty of this gifted 
son of Nebraska. 

Doctor Sheldon began life in an humble way. He faced 
many discouragements; he knew the hardships of the pioneer ; 
he knew the pinch of poverty. But he possessed the right prin- 
ciples, he “followed the Gleam,” he kept the faith. Each struggle 
prepared him for the next. He had initiative, and, as Elbert 
Hubbard says, “Initiative is doing the right thing without being 
told.” He had superb courage, and this quality is the determin- 
ing factor in most battles. He had indomitable persistence 
in every cause he knew was just. He had the spirit of true 
democracy — not a pose but an upspringing from the depths of 
his nature, and this was felt by every man who knew him. He 
had a gré@at capacity for making friends because he gave friend- 
ship from the heart. He was a man who won and held the love 
of other men. 

With such a foundation in the years of his preparation, 
Doctor Sheldon played his part in the making of Nebraska history. 
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His record of public service may be properly outlined as follows: 

1. His service as a homesteader on the northwestern fron- 

tier. 
2. His service as editor and organizer of public thought and 
opinion. 

3. His service as a legislator. 

4+. His service as administrator and organizer in govern- 

ment, and his contribution to social progress. 

5. His service as historian, discoverer and translator, lec- 

turer and author. 

The pages of Nebraska history fully portray these activities 
and I need not discuss them here. Suffice it to say that the man 
who advocated many progressive and sane measures which are 
now the law of the state was thinking in terms of the general 
welfare. 

He came here when Nebraska had only a fringe of popula- 
tion on its eastern border, when there were but few schools and 
churches. The first continental railroad had just crossed our 
state. There was no railroad south of the Platte River. Indians 
and wild animals were dominant features of the landscape. To- 
day we have a great commonwealth. 

What Addison Sheldon gave and what he accomplished are 
a part of the noble legacy of Nebraska. The record of his work 
is perpetuated in the historical society to which he gave twenty- 
seven years of his life. It is my hope that the building soon to 
be built for this society will be erected as a memorial to the 


greatest historian the West has produced, 
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The Historian 


One of the very vivid recollections | have of Doctor Sheldon 
was the occasion when he was speaking to a large group of Lin- 
coln men. His subject was, “Trails Leading Across the Plains.” 
He had more than a scholarly, detached knowledge of them, and 
more than a remote interest in them. He had traveled every foot 
of them. He had reconstructed in his mind the rumbling caravans 
headed into the West; had noted the weariness that lined the 
faces of pioneer mothers; had rekindled the smoldering camp- 
fires that marked each evening’s “Journey’s End.” He closed 
n the 


with a poem about the campfires—— lazy smoke drifting 
wind; the sun sinking below the horizon; the lengthening shad- 
ows; and then, darkness. 

On a far-off hill the coyote howled; children stirred in thei: 
sleep, and a mother’s hand sought to quiet them. For a brief 
period the old trails lived again before the eyes of the men in 
that room, and they knew Nebraska in her youth for a_ bette: 
understanding of Nebraska in her maturity. 

The grave of a woman long forgotten — one of those women 
who dared the wilderness for a home in new country, was under- 
stood by him in all of its sheer gallantry of adventure and brave 
spirit. 

The milestones along those trails were precious to him be- 
cause each one represented something of decent human aspira- 
tions. 

It is a great privilege, and a greater responsibility, to write 
and to interpret history. 

Doctor Sheldon wrote history, not in the abstraction of dates 
important though dates are; not even in the sense of episodes, 
hut in the broader and more accurate terms of human progress. 
He found his place among the original settlers of Nebraska be- 
cause he appreciated what a land so fair could mean to the In- 
dian — not only for the physical security it provided, but for the 
affection it could inspire. 

He appreciated the frontier campfire, not solely for its light 
and its warmth, but because it was the flame of the adventure of 
believing men and women in whom was imbued a love of soil and 


a love of home. 
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He watched the growth of law, not because law is something 
set down in books in black type, but beacuse Law and Justice are 
carved out of the mistakes and the hopes of people; because law 
governs people, even unto property and life itself. 

He had his feet firmly implanted in the Past for all that was 
good, all that was wholesome, and all that was noble, to be used 
for the benefit of people in the Present and of the generations to 
come. 

No one could be more scrupulously careful with historical 
fact. No one was willing to spend time and energy in greater 
measure to obtain facts. And yet, in him, the flashing spark of 
imagination never permitted fact to become a complete and 
brutal master at the sacrifice of those things which we call “th 
intangibles” of this life. As a historian he had a genius for thos: 
intangibles, as well as an observing eye, a faithful memory, fo 
the things that people may see, the things that people may hear, 
the things that people may write down, and the things tha 
records disclose. 

[ know of the love — the tender, constant love — which our 
friend had for this soil of Nebraska, for the people of Nebraska, 
for the institutions of government, and for the traditions of 
Nebraska. | know of the insatiable desire within him that young 
and old should share with him an equal reverence for its develop 
ment and its culture. 

And, naturally, all of that seemed to center in his hopes and 
his plans for a fitting building and museum for the Nebraska 
State Historical Society. The two of us lived that for five years, 
with a reality that only the two of us could understand. I know 
the new strength it gave to his physical being, and the amazing 
zest for living that it created within him. It sustained him, it 
gave him vigor for long hours of patient labor in the conduct of 
correspondence and in the contacts with his fellow men. 

There | saw him put into effect a quotation from Longfellow 
so fittingly applied to him: “The talent of Success is nothing 
more than doing what you can do, well; and doing well whatever 
vou do, without a thought of failure.” 

I know, as we sat there on so many occasions talking about 
ways and means, dreaming and planning, as his voice grew husky 
and his eyes hecame fixed upon the distant horizons, he could see 
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in detail the walls of that building rising to the skies. To the 
very end it occupied his thoughts — not, | would have you be 
lieve, in a sense of self-glory, but to perpetuate forever the 
struggles of all these generations of Nebraskans, in storm and 
sunshine, to build a beautiful civilization. He was an inspira- 
tion. He was a great comfort. He believed in people, in the 
cecency of their purpose and the triumph of their struggle. 

He gave a sincerity, a devotion, and a meaning to the work 

f the Nebraska State Historical Society and to history — to 
Nebraska history itself. He spanned the vears from virgin prairie 
soddy and prairie chicken to the era of paved roads and airplanes 
overhead without fear or doubt of the ultimate destiny of his 
friends and neighbors. He was confident that their sturdiness, 
their industry, their common sense and their inherent nobility 
would bring them through the storms safely into port. 

Just one little incident in the life of the Nebraska historian 
is so revealing: At the last Annual Dinner in early October he 
was ailing — weakened in strength, and suffering. He insisted 
upon attending. He read, with great difficulty, his Annual Re- 
port at the morning session. He sat throughout the long eve- 
ning program. And so I said, in closing that meeting and in 
dedicating it to him, — “God bless vou, Doctor Sheldon, and keep 
you.” 

And now, “Dear friend and gentle heart,” be it so. 


i. E. Lax rence, 
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Sheldon the Prophet 


For twenty years Doctor Addison E. Sheldon has been a 
member of First-Plymouth Congregational Church. For eight 
of those twenty vears the present pastor has known him and has 
come to respect him highly for the profound simplicity of his 
character, for the unwavering fidelity and integrity that char- 
acterized him, for his deep faith in God and in the supremacy of 
things spiritual. He was not greatly interested in theology, not 
greatly stirred by much in religious activity and conviction that 
moves other people deeply, — or, if he was, he did not reveal it. 
But he was intensely interested in the social implications of the 
Christian religion. He knew the value of religion and the church 
in stabilizing society, in advancing ideals of human worth and wel 
fare, in aiding the weak, the injured and the broken in life’s un- 
ceasing hattle, and in reconstituting the social order. He was 
kindly in criticism and appreciation, frequently commenting on a 
sermon that appealed to him. He was a man who loved hard 
work, research, study and action. He was faithful as a friend, 2 
church member, a citizen. His gaze was sometimes fixed far 
away, as if he saw beyond the horizons both of past and future 
and longed to share his vision with those who have eyes but can- 
not see. 

Others have paid their tribute to Doctor Sheldon as a dis- 
tinguished pioneer, legislator, poet and historian. | add my word 
to theirs to say that he had the qualities of the prophet. He was 
a social individualist, a religious idealist, a Christian realist, a 
lover of man. 


Rev. Raymond A. McConnell, D. D. 
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Sheldon: Pioneer in Spirit 


Not many days before the death of Doctor Sheldon, | called 
upon him in his home. He was very ill and greatly changed 
from the last time | had seen him. We sat and talked for a few 
minutes, and to my amazement there was not one word of remi- 
niscence or thought of the days that were gone. His mind was 
entirely on the future of the State of Nebraska and of Amer 
ica which he loved so deeply and served so heroically. | shall never 
forget what he said to me that day: 

“You are a young man and you will see many things develop 
here in the future. The State needs men who have vision and 
imagination. I have seen some great things happen, but you will 
see even greater.” 

That, I think, is one of the high experiences | have had. It 
is a fine thing to come to the end of a long and full life with 
faith in the future and encouragement for others. This is truly 
the sign of great living and the mark of a great man. 

We can ill afford to lose men like Doctor Sheldon in a time 
like this. Yet we should hold no mood of complaint, but rather 
one of thanks for his life, and a determination to serve our day 
and our children’s day as he served his generation and ours. The 
world still demands — will always demand -——the pioneer spirit 
and the qualities of courage ani strength. Let us, therefore, 
take from Doctor Sheldon’s life those great qualities which shine 
through it and exemplify them in our own service. 


Rev. Gerald Kennedy, Ph. dD. 
St. Paul Methodist Church. 
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In the Press 


Addison E. Sheldon, Nebraska Historian 


Two characteristics marked the life of A. E. Sheldon. Ons 
was the earnestness of his pursuit of personal culture and the 
other the intensity of his interest in historical events, particularly 
those of his own state. Those who knew him personally marveled 
at the industry with which he applied himself to these self-set 
tasks. His opportunities for education were limited in his youth 
and it was not until changes in his personal fortunes gave him 
easier access to the stores of knowledge — first at Doane, theu 
at the state university and still later at Columbia, that he was 
able to round out the program of self-education he had long be- 
fore mapped. 

The breadth of his achievements is indicated by the titles he 
had won in the three-score busy vears af active life in Nebraska 

-pioneer newspaper editor, legislator, author, historian, educa- 
tor lecturer, poet, economist. Doctor Sheldon possessed an in- 
telligent curiosity that led him into these fields of research. 

Publishing a newspaper in Chadron when that city was one 
of civilization’s outposts made him an eye-witness of and a par- 
ticipant in dramatic events of the state’s early history. As a 
populist member of the legislature he was led to explore the 
avenues of political thought. As an historian he left as his 
monument the Sheldon history of Nebraska, remarkable for the 
breadth of its coverage and the accuracy of its recordings. His 
school history books have long been and long will remain stand- 
ard. 

Doctor Sheldon did not live to see what he most desired, a 
Luilding of state devoted exclusively to the storage and display of 
historical relics, but he did have the assurance that speedily his 
vision would become reality. He also had the satisfaction of 
having laid, in the collections he had made and the records he had 
gathered, a solid foundation for the historians to come to build 
upon. 

Nebraska State Journal 
Editorial, November 27, 1943 
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Sheldon — Historian 


Doctor Addison E. Sheldon, who did more than any other 
man to perpetuate the history of his beloved Nebraska, died at 
his home in Lincoln Wednesday night. Pioneer, editor, farmer, 
teacher, legislator and historian, he had been secretary and super- 
intendent of the Nebraska State Historical Society since 1917. 

To Doctor Sheldon the musty state archives to which he 
gave such painstaking care were more than historical lore. They 
were alive with the ambitions, the hopes and struggles of the 
men and women who wrested a living from Nebraska sod and 
who contributed to the state’s development. 

Ardent Nebraskan though he was, Doctor Sheldon was not 
a native. He was born in Minnesota in the town that bore the 
name of his father, physician and Baptist minister, and came to 
Nebraska as a boy of eight. In the ‘80s he homesteaded in 
Cherry County near Cody, and there was nurtured his deep love 
of the soil. In 1888 he began a decade as editor and publisher of 
newspapers in Chadron. During the years of his work as farmer, 
teacher, editor and public official, he continued his studies at 
Doane College, the University of Nebraska, and Columbia Uni- 
versity, where he was given the Ph. D. degree in 1918. In the 
same year he went oversas with the American forces as a war 
correspondent. 

Doctor Sheldon was deep in lore of the past, but he did not 
neglect the future... . And he was a treasure house of informa- 
tion. When “hot” news was lacking, a reporter could always call 
at his office and get a feature story. ... 


— Omaha World-Herald 
Omaha, November 26, 1943 
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The Winning of the War to Preserve 
Nebraska History 


Hon. DANIEL GARBER, RED CLovup 


In standing before you to speak on the subject assigned, I 
am fearful that I may go wrong for the reason that I have per- 
haps misunderstood the thought in Doctor Sheldon’s mind when 
he selected it. For whenever anyone mentions “The War,” my 
mind leaps at once to the greatest war in all history — the world- 
war for Freedom. 

The necessity of winning this War to preserve not only Ne- 
braska history but also American history is obvious. To lose it 
would mean te lose everything American or Nebraskan. To 
calculate the ultimate possible results of the loss of this war is a 
problem as great, at least, as the formulation of the peace that 
is to follow its successful termination. 

Fortunately, at this date, the winning of the war is well 
under way. According to the present outlook, the European 
phase is such that Germany could fold up over night, at any 
time, or might drag into another year. But Germany (and 
Japan also) is doomed to defeat. 

The Nebraska Historical Society, made up and guided by 
the surviving spirit of the pioneers, is interested in the manner in 
which this war may influence our social organization after vic- 
tory is won. The spirit of the pioneer, the spirit of free enter 
prise, the spirit of rugged individualism, are the guiding spirits 
of the American way of life. These are the spirits that made it. 
This Society steadfastly clings to the traditions and customs of 
our fathers, and expresses that attachment in its unanimous de- 
mand for the preservation of the ideas and materials that pro- 
jected and promoted the spirit of the pioneer. 

The American way of life is at stake in this war, and is at 
stake in the peace that follows. People free under a Constitution 
remain free only so long as the Constitution is respected as the 
fundamental basis of society. Free society continues and pro- 
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gresses only so long as the Constitutional guarantees operate 
Sometimes freedom is misused as selfish license. 

Throughout the history of the world three great fundamental! 
reasons have been recorded for war, namely, conquest, defense 
and implacable internal disagreement. Permanent peace is a great 
ideal resembling — perhaps allied to — spiritual salvation. 

The peace and the conditions that follow this war are highly 
problematical. This decade and the decades that follow will be 
the most interesting period of all history in which to live, if we 
can keep ourselves attached to a meal ticket. The incalculable 
destruction and ruin will add new ideas to multiplied old con 
ditions of reconstruction. 

According to the views recently expressed by United States 
Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney of Wyoming, the spirit of the 
pioneer, the spirit of America, is being suppressed by reinterpre- 
tations of the Constitution and by the expanding authority of 
the Executive Department, to the extent that the future of the 
American way of life is uncertain. He enumerates a number of 
imputations in his observations. There is a vital relation between 
the statements of the Senator and the work of this and all other 
Historical Societies. They are reprinted in the Reader's Digest 
for August. At about the same time Senator Byrd showed that 
various federal agencies are taking over land at an accelerated 
rate (sometimes contrary to the expressd will of Congress), al- 
ready equalling in area eight states the size of Nebraska. I sug- 
gest that these articles be given very careful consideration by 
every member of this Society who feels a vital interest in the 
future of our nation whose history is being written today. 

There is much evidence of a very potent school of thought 
abroad in the land that considers war an opportunity. Winston 
Churchill is quoted as saying: “We must beware of trying to 
build a society in which nobody counts for anything except a 
politician or an official, a society where enterprise gains no re- 
ward, and thrift no privileges.” 

In the beginning of this war and during the first drive for 
metal and rubber scrap, I saw two pictures circulated by the press 
which impressed me greatly and offered occasion for deep reflec- 
tion. 

The first picture was that of an aged man donating five an- 
cient rifles and some flint locks to the scrap collector. All these 
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were tools used in the making of America. All had been proudly 
handed down through the generations of his family. He was 
praised for doing his bit by turning over “useless relics” to be 
made into modern guns to fight a modern war for freedom. He 
was called a great patriot. 

The other picture was that of a woman handing an old cop- 
per kettle over to the scrap collector. This kettle has passed down 
through her family for more than two hundred and fifty years. 
She also was hailed as a great patriot. 

Everybody wishes to win this war — possibly a few wish 
it not to he won too soon. Any loyal American would give any- 
thing necessary. [ut those five old rifles and that copper kettle 
could add but a trifle to the sum total of scrap. They subtract 
a lot from America’s wealth of historical relics. We are all 
proud to show an heirloom and relate its detailed history. Such 
are the things we live with. Usually we are loath to give thet 
up. and we are pained to see them junked by others. 

This same school of thought would cut us off from the past, 
and cast us out on an unrelated future. In the deepest sense, 
progress is a two-way process. We move forward by going 
hack — huilding the future by reconstructing the past, by study- 
ing the past, and revitalizing our continuity with it, as a tree 
grows taller by sending its tap roots deeper into the earth. 

Back in the fall of 1933, it was my privilege to attend the 
District State Teachers Convention out at Holdrege. There | 
heard a speaker, direct from the Teachers College of Columbia 
University, lay down the pattern for the New Order. Among 
a very great many other things relating to her subject, she said: 

“All signs about the horizon now indicate that the depression 
is over, never, never, to return again. Every economic law will 
be revised and every economic textbook will be rewritten. “Rugged 
individualism’ is but the dissolute relic of the past. Our public 
school system will be remodeled to conform to and spread the 
New Order. Personal ambition will be suppressed, individual 
aspiration will be submerged, and the youth will be taught to 
work cach for all and all for each.” All this beautiful idea was 
organized in Columbia and is leafing out in modern public-school 
textbooks. As a matter of fact, the ten-year-old depression is 
now like a sandbar submerged by the flood. 
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Not only the winning of this war, but also the proper guard 
ing of our educational institutions, is a prime necessity if we are 
to preserve Nebraska history — which is supplementary to Ne- 
braska education. Nebraska history is the history of industrious 
hopeful men and women, of rifles, of tools, of kettles. of children, 
of books, of crops, of successes, of failures, of patriotism. 

Under the Constitution of Nebraska, a trust fund, better 
known as the Permanent School Fund, was set up, the incom 
from which is to be used in support of the public schools. The 
Constitution also provides: “The state shall supply all losses to 
the trust funds, and the same shall forever remain inviolate and 


undimished During the three-quarters of a century of the 
operation of this fund, Nebraska has been extremely fortunate. 
In all this period of seventy-six years only half a million dollars 
have heen lost, and most of that by defalcation. It is safe to 
say that the Permanent School Fund has been kept intact under 
political control through depression and prosperity better thai 
any other fund or business capital in Nebraska. Capital struc 
tures in Nebraska have been shrunken and distressed with count 
less fatalities. Great numbers of banks have failed in various 
segments of this seventy-six vear period. Innumerable business 
houses have faded away. Great groups of farmers have been re- 
peatedly dispossessed. [ut the capital losses to the Permanent 
School Fund amount to less than five per cent. 

The replacement of this half-million-dollar shortage is long 
past due. Taxation is the only method of replacement. It would 
he impossible to levy to meet this obligation exactly. In my 
judgment it would not be good policy to do so even if it were 
possible. 

Let me repeat: Nebraska history is an indispensable ele- 
ment in Nebraska education. In taking advantage of the in- 
flated war conditions to replenish the Permanent School Fund 
it is entirely proper that the welfare, safekeeping and dissemina- 
tion of Nebraska history be included in the consideration. 

The great collection of 200,000 volumes of newspapers, 
hooks and manuscripts, recording Nebraska history from the 
exploration of the territory to the present date, justly and proudl 
recommends itself to all native Nebraskans and demands a per- 
manent abode suitable to its importance and priceless value. 
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The Nebraska Historical Society also has a treasure of 
thousands of articles of the possessions and relics of our pioneers. 
These articles, plus the discoveries of the archeologists, count uj 
to more than half a million, with more to follow, and all deserv- 
ing and demanding a place in Nebraska education and a safe 
place of display to the public. Expansion of this museum and of 
the several historical libraries must be encouraged, and a suit- 
able place must be provided for the safekeeping of all their ir- 
replaceable treasures. 

The last Legislature set the stage so that the winning of 
this war will definitely preserve Nebraska history. A law was 
passed providing for the replacement of the losses to the Per- 
manent School Fund. It also provides for a building for your 
Society to the extent of a half-million dollars. No wrong would 
he committed if this sum were doubled. 

The time will soon arrive for the Nebraska State Historical 
Society to take advantage of these funds to build a home for it- 
self and its belongings. The most ideal site in Lincoln awaits 
this building. I sincerely hope that the new Historical Building 
will be beautiful, spacious, lasting: a utility building of multiple 
floors and conveniences, not a cramped artistic monument. 

Nebraska history is the history of free, courageous men and 
women, operating a free enterprise under the impulses of rugged 
individualism. Nebraska freedom is the brand of freedom that 
produces personality, ability, character. Nebraska ability and 
character have repeatedly been called to highest positions through- 
out the United States 

In conclusion: The priceless materials collected through 
the vears of devotion to Nebraska history are piled up in the 
hasement of the capitol. A sturdy and spacious architecture t 
accommodate these, planned for usefulness, would correctly re- 
flect Nebraska character and culture. The memory of Nebraska 
pioneers demands an Historical Building. The vast historical! 
collection makes such a building imperative. 

The Nebraska Historical Society is a State institution wortiy 
of its place beside all other State institutions, and must be given 
opportunity to deliver its valued contribution to society. The 
long service, the able, devoted and inspiring efforts of Dr. Sheldon 
on behalf of your Society will be properly crowned by this achieve- 
ment. 








Hon. Josern C. REAVIS 





Ninety Years of Nebraska Settlement 


Hon. Josern C. Reavis, Fatts City 


The beginnings of other nations have been more or less 
legendary and obscure. Their histories fade back into fable and 
mythology. As a rule, they have emerged from a dim twilight 
with vague shadows, mythological heroes, and phantom gods. 
We are told that Rome had its beginning when Romulus and 
Remus were suckled by wolves on the banks of the Tiber River, 
but there certainly was none of this business on the banks of 
the Missouri River, the Platte, the Niobrara, or the Republican 
when Nebraska was born. 

The history of Nebraska—that is, of its people, which 
after all, is the only interesting part of any history — goes back 
about ninety years from this date, and certainly those people 
who first came into the state could not forsee the great advance- 
ment that civilization would make in the short period of time 
that has now elapsed. Upon the time-clock of nations, centuries 
are but hours, and in the last century I do not think that | would 
he out of bounds in saying that humanity has made greater prog- 
ress than in all of the six thousand years of recorded history 
that preceded. In everything that makes life rich and valuable 
and worth living — health, comfort, beauty, and happiness - 
the common laborer enjoys more than kings could purchase with 
their treasures a century ago. The mind is bewildered by the 
contemplation of the marvelous achievements of the past ninety 
years. If time and space signified now what they did in 1853, 
the United States probably could not exist under one govern- 
ment. It would be impossible to maintain unity of purpose o1 
identity of interest between communities separated by su 
natural barriers as Oregon and Florida. But time and distance 
are arbitrary terms, one depending on the transmission of 
thoughts, the other on the transit of ourselves, our commodities, 
our manufactures and harvests. Distance has been annihilated 
and our continent shrunk to a span. London, New York, Mel- 


bourne, and Moscow are next-door neighbors. 
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Nebraska, as we all know, was part of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, the biggest real-estate deal in history, but it was not until 
John Jacob Astor sent his exploring party into the West that we 
find any account of Nebraska. The Astor Exploration was not 
one of conquest but was prompted solely by commercial and bus- 
iness motives. It contemplated the establishment of fur-trading 
stations, and that the country would gradually be built up by 
emigrants who would lay the foundations and beginnings of a 
civil society. At that time Thomas Jefferson was living in retire- 
ment in Monticello. He gave encouragement to the enterprise 
which would establish settlements upon the Pacific Coast, yet he 
felt and said that “they should be of our people, of our blood, of 
our kindred, and who should establish for themselves the right 
of self-government, but they were otherwise to be wholly uncon- 
nected with the United States of America.” 

Washington Irving seems to be the historian of the Astor 
expedition. In his hook Astoria we find this description of the 
Great American Desert: “It spreads forth into undulating and 
treeless plains and desolate sandy wastes, wearisome to the eye 
from their extent and monotony, and which are supposed by 
geologists to have formed the ancient floor of the ocean, count- 
less ages since, when its primeval waves beat against the granite 
bases of the Rocky Mountains.” And again he writes: “Such 
is the nature of this immense wilderness of the Far West, which 
apparently defies cultivation and the habitation of civilized life.” 

Irving himself felt that this great expanse of territory 
would come to no good end, as he forecast that this land would 
produce a race of mongrel people who would forever separate 
the civilization of the East from those who would inhabit the 
Pacific Coast. He said, “But it is feared that a great part of 
it will form a lawless interval between the abodes of civilized 
man, like the wastes of the ocean or the deserts of Arabia,” and 
like them he subject to the depredations of the marauder. Here, 
Irving reasoned, would spring up new and mongrel races, like 
new formations in geology, the amalgamation of the “debris” 
and abrasians of former races, civilized and savage; the remains 
of broken and almost extinguished tribes. 

Then, as now, there were statesmen, hair-splitting  poli- 


ticians, penurious legislators, brakemen on the express train of 
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American destiny. Thomas Benton, a great United States Sen- 
ator, said in a speech in that body: “The ridge of the Rocky 
Mountains may be named as a convenient, natural and everlast- 
ing boundary. Along this ridge the western limits of the repub- 
lic should he drawn and the statue of the fabled god “Terminus’ 
should be erected on its highest peak, never to be thrown down.” 

In 1846 Senator Winthrop of Massachusetts added the fol- 
lowing: “This country will not be straitened for elbow-room in 
the West for a thousand years, and neither the West nor the 
country at large has any real interest in retaining Oregon.” 

In 1843 Senator McDuffie of South Carolina said: “The 
whole region beyond the Rocky Mountains, and a vast tract be- 
tween that chain and the Mississippi, is a desert, without value 
for agricultural purposes, and which no American citizen should 
he compelled to inhabit unless as a punishment for crime. 1 
wish to God that we did not own it.” 

Lieutenant Pike, who made an exploration for the United 
States Army, reported that the immense prairies were incapable 
of cultivation and would have to be left to “the wandering and 
uncivilized aborigines of the country.” 

Major Long in his report said of the prairies that they bear 
a manifest “resemblance to the desert of Siberia.” 

Nebraska being the center of the “Great American Desert” 
which was so undesirable, I think it now proper to analyze our- 
selves, to reconcile the past, present and future, and to show just 
what this Nebraska is now doing for the preservation of civiliza- 
tion. 

To begin with, the Englishmen who first settled in Plymouth 
and Jamestown did not remain Englishmen. The new environ- 
ment soon began to work on them. llere was a big continent, a 
huge, exciting, dangerous continent, intoxicating to the imagina- 
tion. Old laws and customs would not work. From the begin- 
ning the American wanted as little government as possible; he 
wanted to be left alone and to do things in his own way. Both 
Jamestown and Plymouth tried out “Communism” by having 
everyone produce for the common storehouse. Soon they found 
that no one wanted to produce for the common store, but as 
soon as they let each individual keep for his own what his work 
produced there was an immediate transformation for the better. 
This is an American trait. It still exists. 
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Another American trait is the earth-hunger of the common 
man. There was lots of land, rich land, always a new frontier to 
settle, and the dangers from Indians, rivers and mountains and 
the somber prairie could not hold back these eager people. 
They would not have understood the glittering generalities about 
the “Four Freedoms.” Freedom of Religion and Freedom of 
Speech they took upon themselves and always were ready to de 
fend these rights. Freedom from Want and Fear were just com 
mon natural conditions of human life which the individual has 
to overcome by his own intestinal fortitude. 

This was the type of individual who came into Nebraska at 
about the time of the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill in 
1854. They came because this part of the country was the most 
exciting in the United States and there was a new frontier to 
pen. 

We Nebraskans like to talk about our great production of 
corn, hogs, and bheeves; that we constitute part of the great 
granary of the world. We like to look back with pride upon the 
wonderful development of+our state and the subjugation of the 
desert. Dut the greatest pride this state should have is in th 
men and women we have produced and will produce and who 
will control the destinies of this country and other countries as 
well. It is a strange thing, but it seems that society is reinforced 
from the bottom. Families die out; great fortunes are squandered. 
The recruits come from the farm and the ordinary homes of 
ordinary people, and the evidence is now proving that the men 
who will control the destiny of the world in the near future were 
horn and reared, some in this State, some in other states compris- 
ing the forbidden “Great American Desert.” At the present time 
the military men seem to have the front of the stage, and evi- 
dence shows this State and the Middle West well represented 
with the top-flight commanders. John J. Pershing, the Com- 
mander in Chief of the American Forces in World War I, was 
horn and raised in our neighboring State of Missouri and spent 
part of his early military career as Commandant of the University 
of Nebraska cadets in Lincoln. Dwight Eisenhower comes from 
Salina, Kansas, and now is in full charge of the fighting forces 
in the European and African fronts. Major General Errett 


Oliver, in charge of American tank and armored forces during 
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the Tunisian campaign, was born and raised in Falls City, Ne- 
braska, and received his appointment to West Point from that 
city. And we hear that the Chief of Staff for General Clark’s 
forces now invading Italy, the so-called best mathematical brain 
in the American Army, is none other than Alfred Grunether of 
Platte Center, Nebraska. 

It is also a known fact that the best troops mentally and 
physically come from this area known as the Middle West, which 
a short time ago was looked down upon as an area fit only for 
those who would be cast into exile for the commission of some 
crime. Now why should this be? 

To answer that question one must rely upon the Historical 
Societies to obtain the true facts. This constitutes the soundest 
reason why the Nebraska Legislature should pass the necessary 
hills to provide for a historical building which will safely house 
and preserve the records of this State and its people, so that the 
historians of the future can learn why the Middle West of these 
United States produced the greatest men and women civilization 
has known. 

Mankind is a victim of his environment. Give a philosopher 
a handful of soil, the mean annual temperature and rainfall, and 
he can predict with certainty the chief characteristics of the in- 
habitants. Taine in his work on the History of English Litera- 
ture says that “the body and mind of man in every country is 
deeply rooted in the soil.” Did you ever hear of anyone from the 
tropics who has contributed anything to the world? No, and you 
never will. Life is too easy there. All you have to do is to lift 
up your hands, pick off your breakfast, lunch and dinner. There 
are no obstacles to overcome, no frontiers to conquer. Search 
throughout history and you will find that those nations and peo- 
ples who have contributed most to civilization are those who have 
had a constant fight to overcome natural barriers and obstacles. 

Possibly it is the climate, or the soil, or the strength of the 
heredity of the Nebraska family tree, which produces such a large 
proportion of big men from so small a proportion of the Na- 
tion’s population. Some future historian will consult the his- 
torical records and let the world know why. My guess is that 
it is a combination of all these forces and the further fact that 
we still maintain the spirit of the frontier. Frontier life has 
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made the American and the middle-westerner what he is today. 
The newness, the dangers and hardships have given him courage 
and independence; the lack of tradition and settled customs has 
encouraged chance-taking and inventiveness. He believes in in- 
dividualism and the immeasurable value of the individual soul, 
and that the prizes of life should go to the industrious and 
straight-thinking person rather than to the indolent and irreso- 
lute. 

In closing, Mr. President, | would like to tell the story once 
told me about Senator Henry Clay. The story goes that Senator 
Clay and a company of friends were enjoying an outing in the 
Allegheny Mountains of Pennsylvania. They were on a high 
promontory overlooking the vast plain that sloped to the west. 
Standing on this summit, Senator Clay was watching the setting 
of the sun as it dropped out of sight, touching the mountains 
with a pink and lilac glow. After he had stood in silence for 
some time, a lady walked up to him and said, “Senator, a penny 
for your thoughts.” Turning to her with a smile, Senator Clay 
replied, “Madam, | am listening to the tramp of the coming 
millions.” 

Yes, Mr. President, the millions are still to come. The same 
spirit that abolished this frontier and subjugated the desert is 
still with us. There are great frontiers yet to open and new 
battles to be won. At this moment that spirit pauses for a brief 
time upon the plains of Italy and the jungles of the South 
Pacific before completing the moral, spiritual and material con- 


quest of the world. 


Battle Hymn of Nebraska 


Verses py Witt Mauptn, A. L. Bixry, A. FE. SHELDON, 


ApAM BreepE AND JoHN I, Lone 


PRINTED BY FRANK A. HARRISON 


We have heard the Nation calling for defenders of the right, 

{nd Nebraska answers gladly to oppose the hosts of might; 

She will give her sons by thousands for their God and homes to fight - 
Nebraska's marching on! 

They go to fight the battles of a people sore oppressed, 

Whose homes shall be restored at last, whose wrongs shall be redressed. 

In battle lines for liberty from out the golden west 


Our boys are marching on. 


Now with tears our eyes are dimming for the boys we bid goodbye, 
(nd we wish God’s blessing on them, as they spring to meet the cry 
( 


Of a hundred million people, who shall watch them do or die, 
J 


As they go marching on. 


Now cheer our brave Nebraska boys to victory today, 

They're fighting for our country in the thickest of the fray, 

Come help to lighten burdens, and to speed them on their way, 
As they go marching on. 


They are marching down the valley of the Sambre and the Seine; 
Our heroes brave who rally from the prairie and the plain; 
They are standing in the trenches in the shrapnel hail and rain 


For the cause which marches on. 


They are fighting ‘neath a banner that has never known defeat; 

They are list’ning to the trumpets that have never blown retreat, 

God has filled their souls with ardor, and made jubilant their feet 
Nebraska’s marching on 


Cuorus 
Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! 


Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! 
Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! 


As they go marching on! 


ung at the Historical Luncheon, October 2, 1943 
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What the Historical Building Should 
Do For Nebraska 


Hon. C. Petrus PETERSON, LINCOLN 


One of the real difficulties of contemporary life is the con- 
stant necessity of adjusting our ideas to new concepts. For in- 
stance, I find it very, very difficult to accept the concept that the 
nearest route from Lincoln to Tokyo is by way of Alaska. I 
realize that that fault in my mental equipment is at least partly 
due to the map-makers who helped to illustrate the geography 
that I studied in District No. 8, in Polk County. They undertook 
to picture a globe on a flat piece of paper, and now that the world 
has shrunk so immensely and men are wearing wings it is neces- 
sary to change our thought to fit the geometric axiom that the 
shortest distance hetween two points is a straight line, and a 
straight line between Lincoln and Tokyo passes across Alaska. 

Now, much of that same situation exists in other fields. The 
literature of our country has so persistently come from New 
England that Christmas inevitably is pictured with frosted win- 
dow panes, sleigh-bells and the snow in the piney forests. | 
can imagine the feelings of the boys of Nebraska this winter as 
they try to adjust themselves to the fact that Christmas comes in 
midsummer in Australia. 

We face that same sort of weird perspective in the study of 
history. History, like the maps, is apt to take its point of de- 
parture from where the historian lives. So much of American 
history (Il am not speaking now about the history university 
professors are teaching at the moment, but about the history we 
learned in District No. 8 in Polk County) so much of our 
history has stemmed from New England that it has become a sort 
of story about the Pilgrim Fathers and their descendants which 
ran on very much like the Biblical stories about who begat whom 
until the entire history of the nation was a record of that little 
colony or its descendants, with a little association — sometimes 
welcome, sometimes not — with other people. 
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[ recognize that such a history could be reasonably acceptable 
to those who are ancestor worshippers and who are able, by one 
method or another, to find that they can cling to the outer branches 
of some reasonably acceptable family tree whose trunk presum- 
ably stood back on the Atlantic seaboard. But folks like myself, 
who came out of nowhere, so to speak, and found ourselves out 
here in Nebraska totally disassociated from this New England 
history, have found it a bit difficult to adjust our thinking to 
those theses. 

Not so long ago | was asked to speak to the D.A.R. at a meet- 
ing in Lincoln. They were much concerned about the problem of 
educating the children of the immigrants. When it came my turn I 
had to say that I was there under a misapprehension of fact, be- 
cause | was one of the same sort of children about whose educa- 
tion they were worrying. 

Then, of course, you could get a type of Southern history 
with the perspective not of Boston, but perhaps of Charleston, 
South Carolina. That tells the story of the Yankees of the North 
and the long struggle which culminated in the Civil War. 

Or you might get a sort of history, perhaps with a Texas 
perspective. You remember recently one of their men is reputed 
to have said, after Pearl Harbor, that if the United States declared 
war he thought Texas would surely join. 

It has become necessary to seek some adjustments in these 
various perspectives. In recent times we have had _ historians 
who have undertaken to do just that, not always acceptably, be- 
cause in the process they seemed to consider it necessary to do 
too much “debunking” and sometimes belittling of the things 
which really are a precious part of American tradition. 

Now, history is somewhat like wine: it increases in value 
with age. The trivial incidents of contemporary life which ap- 
pear to be of no moment, at the time, if they can be understood 


1 


and appreciated and sympathetically portrayed by somebody a 
few centuries later, may take on a real and sometimes a very 
cominant significance. 
The necessity of preservation of these little incidents, of 
course, is one of the functions of every historical society. 
Among the pregnant events of humanity’s past record are 


the migrations of people. These become significant historically 
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because with them -——and perhaps often because of them — hu- 
man relationships have undergone fundamental changes. | think 
it is generally accepted now, in view of the present global war, 
that fundamental changes in the social order, in community life 
and in social customs, are among the inevitable results. One of 
the dreads of many people is that, as a result of these changes, we 
may find ourselves in such close proximity to people of different 
customs and habits, methods and procedure, that we will not 
like it. 

Now, if | could portray for vou something of what I con- 
ceive to be an important factor in the early history of this state, 
| think | could persuade you that we have here a priceless experi- 
ment in human relationships that may hold for mankind some 
memorable lessons and perhaps even a bit of scientific evidence 
of the possibility that people with these varving customs can get 
along with one another. 

I should like, if I might, to introduce you to a community in 
this state of which I was a part, in which I was born and grew 
to manhood. It was a littke community out in Polk County, west 
of Stromsburg and Osceola, stretching off southwest almost to 
\urora, dipping down south to the northern portion of York 
County. The land in that area was acquired by the early set- 
tlers partly from the Union Pacific Railroad (which had acquired 
a checkerboard of sections as a grant in aid of the construction 
of that transcontinental line), partly by homestead and_ timber 
claim, and partly by purchase of school lands. 

The people who acquired those farms were, in the main, re- 
cent immigrants from Sweden with very limited capital resources, 
unable to speak the English language except with great difficulty, 
and they didn’t use that language except when necessity required. 
Chey undertook to bring with them the customs of their ancestral 
home to the extent that that was possible. Midsummer was cele 
brated with as much gusto as the Fourth of July, and Christmas 
was the high point of the social season of the vear. Lutfisk and 
lingon berries were brought in from the Scandinavian countries. 
There were Oste Kalas (cheese parties), when the women of the 
community would bring all their milk supply to the home of one 
of them, in order that they might join forces in making an ade- 
quate supply of cheese for Christmas. 
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Christmas Eve came, when everyone was in his own home, 
and Christmas morning at five o'clock the befcre-dawn Christmas 
service took place at the little church. If there was any snow on 
the ground, the old Swedes strapped the sleigh-bells which they 
had brought or obtained from their native country to the 
harness of their horses, and the sleigh-bells rang on the prairies 
of Nebraska as they had always rung in the green forests of the 
Scandinavian peninsula. Nobody planned any work from then 
until the end of the first week in January. There were two 
weeks of festivity. People in that community built their church 
early, and also their little schoolhouses. 

In recent vears | have heard much discussion about the pub 
lic-school problem in Nebraska. I have heard much criticism of 
these little districts and their inefficient schools; how people in- 
sist on keeping the district even if there are only one or two chil- 
dren left to educate, and I can never understand that until I re- 
member District No. 8 in Polk County. Then I understand. 
Those early traditions persist. 

Yet I have never understood how the teachers succeeded in 
leaping the barrier betwen themselves, who knew no Swedish, 
and a group of children who, like myself, came to school without 
knowing any English. But they managed it. 

Now, as [ think of that community, | am reminded that a 
while ago | went back to the old farm (my brother still tills the 
soil) and walked to the west end of the pasture, and through the 
fence and up a sidehill on the other side. I came to a depression 
mm that sidehill, and I knew it was the pioneer home of Old Man 
Levi and his six children. I thought then that some archeologist 
might well come along one day with spade and shovel and scoop 
out the caved-in dirt and find the old dirt floor, made hard by the 
teet of the six little children in the Levi family. They might 
even find some parts of the old stove, maybe some broken 
crockery, some rusty utensils; but they would never be able to 
know what | know about the Levi Family. They were neighbors 
with those Swedes. They had to learn a littlke Swedish to get 
along, and some of the children learned to speak Swedish very 
fluently. 

The archeologist wouldn't know that Levi took in Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith and their five children; that Smith went to town, got 
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some had liquor, and came home and killed his wife. They might 
discover at the county courthouse that after that event they tried 
Smith and hung him, leaving Levi with his six children and 
Smith’s five children in the one room of the semi-dugout in the 
sidehill west of our pasture. 

The Social Science student might be interested in knowing 
that all of that brood of eleven, so far as I have been able to 
Ciscover (and I know many of them) have become worthwhile 
citizens, self-respecting, self-supporting; and that some of them 
are making very valuable contributions to the building of Ne- 
braska. | think that might be worth knowing. 

I think of Levi as the Yankee neighbor of the Swedes, then 
| think of another neighbor named Foy. It was many decades 
later that | discovered the Foy family were the descendants of 
one of the outstanding early American families. We didn't like 
the Foys either,—they didn't live as we did; but Foy was a 
perennial member of the school board in District No. 8, and the 
only visitor we had who made speeches to the children. He was 
interested in this group of youngsters and in school, where one of 
the principal difficulties of the teacher was to get the children to 
speak English at recess. It was so easy when school was out to 
drop into the language which we spoke, and to change the pro- 
nounciation of “chicken” to “shicken” and to get the soft “s” out 
of such words as “his” and“is.”. And, as I think back now, | 
should like to assign to Old Man Foy a very important place in a 
most interesting drama ofAmerican life —the amalgamation of 
a group of people into an orderly society. 

Then off to the north of us we had a bunch of Germans. On 
the Fourth of July we would gather in some common place, but 
we always ate at separate tables. We Swedes didn’t like the smell 
of the cabbage the Germans brought. We didn’t like what the 
Poles brought, or the Bohemians either. We ate at separate 
tables. Oh, we had a little contact with the Germans. We had 
the Heitzman family. Heitzman was important because he 
learned something of the veterinarian’s science, and we liked some 
of the Heitzman children. Vera Heitzman was a beautiful girl 
— blue eves, rosy cheeks, a couple of big braids of hair hanging 
below her belt. The Heitzman family was almost acceptable. 
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The Polish community extended for some twenty miles. And 
thirty or forty miles hevond them were forty-five or fifty miles of 
Bohemians; and then came a German community over in butler 
County. Then if we went on down south aw ways we would find 
the ennonites with their funny bonnets and their buttonless 
clothes. We didn’t know then that buttons were associated with 
military uniforms and that they wanted to get so far away from 
the military oppression they had known that they wouldn't even 
wear buttons on their clothes. | can understand it, now that | 
know that part of the story. 

| sometimes think that these little islands of humanity — 
this little bit of Sweden, this little bit of Poland, this little bit 
ef Germany and of Bohemia, were set down out here on the 
plains of Nebraska by the decree of an all-wise God to demon- 
f maintain- 


strate to the world the utter futility and stupidity « 

ing the ancient traditions of hostility among people. 
My mother used to tell me that in her childhood environ- 

ment, when somebody came from a neighboring parish it usually 


ended in a fight. They spoke with a different accent, often wore 


a different kind of clothes, and there was enough friction so 
that somebody had to test his physical strength. 

When we look across Europe we find that they have pro- 
gressed some. It is not now, probably, a question of the neigh- 
boring parish; but as we look at the map over there, and the 
global map that we see, and when we consider the rapidity of 
transportation, those little national boundaries look almost like 
parish boundaries and, you see, if the people of Nebraska were 
to follow their national antecedents we ought to be shooting at 
one another now. That is not quite right; the Swedes are still 
at peace; but armed — armed and ready. 

Now, I think it is of utmost importance that this process by 
which these peoples in Nebraska have become amalgmated, peace 
iully, successtully and intelligently, should be adequately inter- 
preted by the historical archives of the state; that we ought not 
to wait until somebody goes out with spade and shovel to discover 
the dirt of the floors of the early cabins of Nebraska, but that 
we should now seek to understand the social processes that took 
place, to interpret them and to tell the world of the possibilities 


of human beings forgetting their national antecedents and in 
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telligently forming a world based on understanding, apprecia- 
tion and respect. 

Now, what is that process primarily? Why, | think that 
process was the public school. You see, it is quite impossible to 
have children continue the traditional hatred of their playfellows 
that they like, merely because they speak a diffrent language at 
home or go to a different church. 

It is not so many years ago — five or six years ago, I think 

when I was asked to translate the articles of incorporation, by- 
laws and contracts of a Scandinavian fire insurance company of 
Polk County. For forty years they had conducted their business 
in the Swedish language. I said to the committee thatt came to 
sce me: “How in the world have you gotten along for forty years 
with your contracts in Swedish? What did you do when you got 
te court?” The spokesman still had a little accent; he said, “Vell, 
ve don’t go to court. Ve pay our bills.” “Then,” I said, “if you 
are getting along so well, why change it?” “Vell,” he replied, 
“everything is all mixed up. You see the boys come home with 
Rohemian, Polish and German girls as their wives, and the girls 
marry Yankees and whatnot, and it is just all mixed up and ve 
have to change to the English.” 

That tells the story, and it is a significant story in human life, 
a very valuable story for the future. If it is possible for people, 
perhaps because of their poverty and necessity, to build the kind 
of social order that has been built in the state of Nebraska in the 
short space of — say, sevnty-five years, shal! we despair of the 
future possibilities’ Shall we despair of the possibility of bury- 
ing some of the archaic notions of hostility and bringing forth 
a great family of people that at least, reasonably speaking, will 
minimize their defferences and magnify the importance of the 
qualities which they may accept and develop? 

Now, my subject is and | am just now coming to my; 
subject — my subject is, “What shall this new Historical Society 
Building do for Nebraska?” 

It should like it, Mr. President, if the picture that I have 
tried to give you of one little group could be amplified to ade- 
quate proportions. I know that an equally interesting story can 
he given you by each one of the other groups: by that German 
community that | know reasonably well; and the people that live 
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in it, together with the intense hatred that they possess for Hitler 
and for his wrongdoings in their old ancesiral home. I know 
that a story could be written for the Poles— perhaps shorn of 
some of the hatred which inevitably would have to exist if they 
were writing it across the water following their recent experiences. 
I suspect that the Bohemians could give a story as thrilling. I 
have loved so much, too, to talk to many of them of their traditions 

that long, long struggle for liberty that the Bohemians built in- 
to their blood and translated into terms of American life. 

[I would like to have this Historical Society Building so 
complete, so comprehensive, so well endowed, that it will be an 
adequate, many-sided source of information for those who in the 
ages ahead will try to understand a new race of people that hos 
come into existence and is at this moment coming into existence 
in our very midst — a new race of Americans, with the inter- 
play of their former national traditions and antecedents which 
we love to think will bring into the long inheritance of the genera- 
tions of Nebraskans much of the good qualities of all. 

[ don’t know quite what that new Nebraskan is going to 
look like. I can't quite imagine him. He will not be English; 
hut it would be well, would it not, if into that future American 
whom we call a typical Nebraskan there should be found a fen- 
erous portion of that love of liberty which has characterized the 
people of Old England? He won't be Irish; but it would be a 
splendid thing if into the make-up of the future Nebraskan there 
could be a bit of the fine wit associatted with the people of Old 
Ireland. He won*t be Scotch — Lord knows that under present 
economic procedures he won't be Scotch — but it would be well 
if there might he knitted into his make-up some of the frugality 
of the Scottish people. He won't be German; but for myself I 
hope there will he found a generous portion of that plodding 
persistence in the search for scientific truth that has characterized 
the people of Germany as we have known them over the decades. 
He won't be French; but it would be a splendid thing if there 
were a sprinkling of the vivacity which we associate with the 
French in that future American. He won't be Italian; but let 
us hope there would be a great deal of that love for music and 
art that we associate with Italians. He won’t be Scandinavian; 
Imt if there could be in his make-up a little of that strange capac- 
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ity belonging to the people of that northern peninsula which 
makes it possible for them to sing even their love songs in a 
minor key, it would be well. 

I don’t know what they will be like, but I can imagine them. 
Tall, strong, clear-eyed, God-fearing, liberty-loving, fine, coura-- 
geous gods and goddesses marching down the long vista of Ne- 
braska’s future resulting from this remarkable social experiment 
of fusing in a very short space of time the strange mixtures of 
epople who, in other areas of the world, persist in remaining at 
war. That will be a treasure for the years that are to come, and 
I can visualize the possibility of its being recognized as a social 
treasure for the people of the entire world. 
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The Musical Program 


The program committee was fortunate in securing Mrs. E. 
E. Squires of Broken Bow as soloist for the four sessions of 
the day and as leader in the group singing. Members of the His- 
torical Society staff had prepared a hooklet of patriotic songs; 
in these her rich and powerful voice rang out with fervor, her 
gracious personality was strongly felt. 

Honoring Nebraska composers in all her solos, at the after- 
noon meeting Mrs. Squires presented Jeanne Boyd's brilliant bit 
of writing, Jn /taly. This spirited, gay song, reminding all of 
the Italy of happier days, revealed her splendid soprano voice. 

The numbers on the evening program were of unusual in- 
terest. being the work of Lincoln writers and composers. The 
fine dramatic power of the artist was shown in the heavy strains 
of 4 Song for Peace, its words and music by a Nebraska pioneer, 
Miss Flora Bullock. This, with its insistent refrain, “Lay down 
vour arms!" was indeed impressive. At its conclusion Mrs. 
Squires presented the composer. 

In tribute to Doctor Sheldon the program was closed with 
an exquisite lyric, To a Hl’00d Thrush, written by him many 
vears ago, set to music by Hugh Rangeler for a trio at High 
School vespers, and arranged for Mrs. Squires by Miss Bullock. 
Particularly lovely were the harmonies in this number, and its 
technical difficulties were easily overcome by the versatile artist. 

Miss Grace Finch of Lincoln, accompanying Mrs. Squires, 
added to the perfection of all numbers with her sympathetic in- 
terpretation, especially in the interludes of the bird song. 

It may be added that Hon. E. FE. Squires and his gifted wife 
have long been members of the State Historical Society and warm 


personal friends of Dr. and Mrs. Sheldon. 
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Sixty-Sixth Annual Historical Dinner 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
October 2, 1943 


Presiding: Mr. J. E. Lawrence, State Historical Society 
Mrs. Carol Mortensen, Native Sons and Daughters 


Mrs. Mortensen: 1 am sure that those of you who know 
Judge Carter will agree that I do not greatly resemble him. The 
Native Sons and Daughters are very regretful that he is not 
able to he here tonight to preside with Mr. lawrence. 

If you will refer to your program you will find there a little 
story about the person who will lead us in the singing this eve- 
ning. She is a lady whom I have known for many years. She 
has done many, many things for her home town of Broken Bow 
and for those of us who have called upon her often for help 
in our musical programs, and | do hope that you will read this 
sketch about her because she is a real asset to the State and to 
our musical circles. 

[ hope that you will rise now and join with Mrs. Squires 
in singing “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

... We will please remain standing while the Reverend Dr. 
Kennedy gives us the invocation. 


Dr, Kennedy: Our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for 
the heritage that is ours as citizens of this nation. And so we 
are grateful tonight for all those pioneers who in the early times 
made the sacrifices that gave us this heritage. \We pray Thee 
that we, their children, may measure up to their standards and do 
for our times what they did for theirs. We thank Thee for this 
country and that for which it stands. Grant that we may so be- 
lieve in democracy and freedom that we shall continue to pro- 
duce the leaders in our world. For these great causes we ask 
Thee in the name of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Mrs. Mortensen: If I had the oratory and wit of the pres- 
ident of the Native Sons and Daughters, I would he telling you 
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many stories, many little anecdotes, and | am sure that they would 
he greatly appreciated, because I think throughout Nebraska we 
all know Judge Carter very well. 

It is my pleasure and privilege to introduce a person who 


really needs no introduction, a person whom | have known 


probably I don’t know whether [ should say many years; but 
anyway we were in University together and our paths have 
crossed many times. As | think back some vears ago he and 
Senator Norris were very instrumental in bringing to our section 
of the country something that we needed very, very badly. It 
Was an irrigation project. And as I remember him, he and Sen 


ator Norris were walking along a furrow that they were plow- 
ing themselves in turning over the first dirt of this great irriga 
tion project. I have never ceased to be grateful that we had 


such fine, outstanding men in Nebraska; that we had such a fine 


senator in Washington; that we were able to get these things s« 
much needed for our section of the country. 

So, as I say, these paths of ours having crossed many times, 
it has been a pleasure in the last couple of vears to be associated 
with the Native Sons and Daughters and to know that he was 
the president of this State Historical Society — I believe he has 
been elected for a third term. And we should be very thankful 
indeed that we have a man at the head of our Society who will 
do so much to bring about the things we really need in Nebraska; 
and probably during his regime we will see something completed 
that he started, and that is the movement for our own Historical 
Building. 

I am very glad now to introduce Mr. Lawrence as the pres 


ident of the State Historical Society. 


Vr. Lawrence. Mrs. Mortensen — Ladies and Gentelmen: 
| feel that this is the time and place to start with an honest con 
fession. | remember our college days, Carol, but I never had the 
courage to say to vou what I am saying now —that one of the 
most perfect evenings in the world is that which gives me the 
privilege of presiding at a dinner with vou as my associate. 
‘ Laughter. ) 

You notice on your program that your president is listed 
for his “Opening Words.” There is a rather sinister sound to 


that: a hint, if I perceive correctly, to make it short and snappy. 
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You will remember that a vear ago we said here in covenant 
among ourselves that there was a culture, there was a civilization 
established and perpetuated upon these Plains well worth pre- 
serving. | know that I speak for your distinguished Superin- 
tendent, for the Executive Board and for thousands of Nebras- 
kans, when [| say that our gratitude goes out to our Governor 
and to the last session of the Legislature tor making possible 
the ultimate realization of those hopes. And so we come here 
tonight in a war year, with destruction covering so much of the 
earth, planning for the future; planning to create something in- 
finitely precious to all of us. 

The archives of our Society will reveal that approximately 
four years before Nebraska’s statehood a thousand men marched 
to the hanks of the Missouri River: Nebraska's contribution to 


the Civil War. And throughout this territory people were won- 
dering how the Indians could be held back. Those were dis- 


turbed and anxious months. 

You heard today that more than a hundred thousand Ne- 
braska boys had entered the armed services of their country. 
And it has ever been thus. A magnificent, splendid contribu- 
tion to national growth and development! That is what we pro- 
pose to preserve. 

Now your next number on the program is “A Song of 
Peace” — the words and music by Miss Flora Bullock, sung by 
Mrs. Squires and accompanied by our very good friend Miss 
Grace Finch. 


It is a tradition as old as this Society that a number of the 
guests who are here shall be asked to stand and be introduced. | 
cannot call on all of you, but | see President Gardner of the State 
Press Association, and | shall appreciate it if he will rise. 

We also have the son of a very distinguished Indian fighter, 
one of the very early pioneers of this state who is now ninety- 
eight vears old: Major A. L. Green, who made history in Ne- 
braska in the early days; and now his son is here. Tom, will you 
stand, please? . 

We have two justices of the Supreme Court. I will ask 
Judge and Mrs. Rose and Judge and Mrs. Paine to rise, please. . . 

And the distinguished Secretary of Agriculture, with his 
wife — Mr. and Mrs. Rufus M. Howard. . . 
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I see Dean Oldfather over there, and Jim Sellers and his 
wife —if you will stand, please. 

And our old friends Mrs. C. F. Ladd, . . . and Tom Allen 
and his wife. 

Former Attorney-General Abe Sorenson. . . . Judge Eberly 
... Frank Robinson of Kearney —is he around? . . 

We have here three members of the Executive Board of the 
Historical Society, and I ask them to stand for just a moment: 
Mr. Woods, Mr. Abbott, Mr. Wilson. 

Here is a telegram: “Disappointed this morning to learn 
that | cannot come to your meeting. The Ilistorical Society is 
giving a notable publice service and has laid enduring founda 
tions for the future.” 

This has been both a happy and a sad day. I can’t recall 
a meeting of this Society that has been marked by the absence 
of Art Weaver. This telegram assures you that his thoughts 
are with you tonight and with the work of your organization, of 
which he has been such a loyal and devoted member for many. 
many years. 

It was an inspired fight that resulted in the foundations that 
have been laid for a Nebraska Historical Building. I feel, Docto: 
Sheldon, that somewhere in our records we should give a citation 
to men who perform invaluable service to this state. Such a 
man is your next speaker. 

I sad it was an inspired fight. He came to my office and 
talked ahout his hopes and his taith that the time had come to 
commemorate the memory of the pioneers of Nebraska and_ to 


preserve their records, and out of Dan Garber’s enthusiasm | 


took heart. And so [ am citing vou, Dan, before praising you, 
for the very magnificent job that vou did in securing the passage 
of those enabling bills that bring to a conclusion —a_ successful 
conclusion a difficult fight. The Garber family goes back into 


the very beginnings of Nebraska's history of distinguished serv- 
ice, and it is a great delight to me that vou and your wife are 
here tonight and that vou are going to speak to us for a few 


minutes on the subject assigned. 


Senator Garber: . . . Governor Griswold spoke here at 
luncheon today and said that he arrived in Nebraska as soon as 


possible, but felt that he got here too late at that. Now I too 
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settled in Nebraska as soon as possible, but my observation has led 
me to believe that | came one generation too soon. 

As your President has remarked, I represent one of the 
oldest families in this prairie state — among the first settlers in 
the Republican Valley. 

(Turn to page 229 for text of Senator Garber’s address. ) 


President Lawrence: Thank you, Senator Garber. It is 
not fair, however, that all of the glory should descend on your 
shoulders. | want Mrs. Garber—and | believe you have a 
daughter here also—to stand up so that the people may know 
vou. And if you want to make a rebuttal to any portion of that 
address, Mrs. Garber, I shall be glad to give you the time. 
( Laughter. ) 

Departing from your set program for a moment, you will 
next hear a poem written by Doctor Sheldon. It will be read 
to you by Miss Louise Mears, who has been working in the 
Society’s library for several months in the preparation of a biog- 
raphy of Carrol G. Pearse, well known as an educator in Ne- 
braska and later in Wisconsin, whose parents homesteaded in 
Butler County. 


Miss Mears: This book, entitled Poems and Sketches of 
Vebraska, was written by Doctor Sheldon and published in 1908. 
(ne of these poems that is, | think, a particular favorite of Ne- 
braskans, is the one with that rather quaint title, “Before So 
Many People Built Their Houses In Between.” I read it to 
you now. ... 


President Lawrence: Our next speaker came to my of- 
fice one day and we were talking of the contributions that Ne- 
braska and these Plains states have made to the American peo 
ple. and he said, “The best that is in this world came out of 
this region. There is Eisenhauer, of Kansas.” Do you remem 
her that, Joe? 

Now, he has a delightful subject “Ninety Years of Ne- 


braska Settlement.” Ten years short of a century! 


There was 
Weaver of Richardson County, the father of Governor Weaver, 
dark-eyed, black-haired, taken by death early in life, but a great 


fighter for Nebraska and a great public servant. And there has 


always been a Reavis in the history of this state distinguishing 
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himself through public service. You can well imagine, then, my 
great pleasure in being able to welcome Joe Reavis to this pro- 
gram and to present him to you as your next speaker. 


(Turn to page 235 for text of Senator Reavis’ address 


President Lawrence: Thank you, Senator Reavis, for a 
very interesting and splendid address. 

| approach the next assignment with timidity. The last 
time Senator Peterson and | faced an audience | walked with a 
cane for a solid month and sat on a pillow every time | sat down. 
We were debating that question which, | believe, related to the 
recommendation for Supreme Court reorganization by the same 
individual you had in mind, Dan. ( Laughter.) And | remember 
particularly that you seemed to be on that occasion a super-starter 
and thoroughly warmed up. You would have no occasion to re- 
member it, but the first words vou spoke in that discussion were 
these: “You know, young man, there is nothing to this nonsense 
except the idea of a man with a mesolite conception!” ( Laughter. ) 

It is a great pleasure to have Senator Peterson with us. He 
has contributed much to this state, to the thought of this state, 
and represents in such magnificent fashion the people of the 
state. 

(Turn to page 243 for text of Senator Peterson’s address. ) 

President Lawrence: You have set a fine and high goal for 
that new building, Senator Peterson, and for that we are deeply 
erateful. 

[ note that inadvertently | overlooked the opportunity for 
Mrs. Mortensen to present the new officers of the Native Sons 
and Daughters. Will you do that now, Mrs. Mortensen? 

(Presentation of officers: Mrs. Carol Mortensent, president ; 
Mr. Robert Armstrong and Mrs. Hazel Abel, first and second 
vice-presidents; Mr. Horace M. Davis, secretary; Mr. Max 
Meyer, treasurer. ) 

Mrs. Mortensen: lf Mr. Gilmore is in the room I would 
like to have him rise also. He was our president before Judge 
Carter, an active and devoted member for many years. 

l’oice from Audience: You will all be glad to know that 
while we were sitting here Mr. Gilmore received a telegram from 
his son, who had been wounded in some foreign country but is 
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now coming back home. Mr. Gilmore has just taken the train 
to meet him tonight.* 

Mrs. Mortensen: Thank you for giving us that news. 

President Lawrence: The solo that Mrs. Squires will now 
sing for you is an ode “To A Wood Thrush.” The words are by 
vour Superintendent, Doctor Sheldon, written some thirty years 
ago, and recently set to music by Mr. Hugh Rangeler for a 
vesper service at the Lincoln High School. . . 

I said in the beginning, ladies and gentlemen, that this has 
Leen both a happy and a sad day for some of us. It has been 
sad for many because Doctor Sheldon has not been in his cus- 
tomary good health. You must be president of the Historical 
Society to fully appreciate through these years the enthusiasm, 
the honesty and the high purpose with which Doctor Sheldon 
has endowed his work for this Society. | told him last summer 
to go home and rest, but like a naughty boy he doesn’t always 
mind. We are hoping that now he will rest and regain his 
strength. No one — Senator Peterson— no one in this state 
is better able to interpret that social experiment out here on 
these Plains, nor understands its significance to a greater degree 
than Doctor Sheldon. 

Senator Peterson: That is right! 


President Lawrence: - Now he is here tonight, and he is 
not rising. I am not going to call on him to rise. His daughter, 
Miss Ruth Sheldon, is at his side, and I say to him on behalf of 
all of you: God bless you, Doctor Sheldon, and keep you and 
preserve you in good health. 

I thank you all for coming here to make this meeting a suc 
cess. And now, in honor to the Superintendent of this Society, 
will you please close the program by rising and paying our re- 
spects to Doctor Sheldon. 

( The audience rises and is dismissed. ) 


* In a letter to Dr. Sheldon Mr. Gilmore made this explanation 

“I left the banquet in order to meet a man with whom I was going to Florida 
to visit my youngest son Robert, who had been stationed in Puerto Rico for eight 
months and was spending the furlough with his wife and little son (my first grandson 
whom I had never seen) there in Lakeland.” 

















Before So Many People Built Their 
Houses In Between 


There’s nothin’ like the neighbors that in early 
days was seen 

Before so many people built their houses in be- 
tween; 

Them days we use’ to neighbor all along the 
Denver road 

Camden Forks to Martin’s an’ on to Kearney 
Ford, 

Thompson's Ranch at Walnut Creek an’ Mills- 
paugh’s further on, 

Fouse’s an’ McFadden’s—an’ another one that’s 
gone 

We went forty miles to funeral ar” sixty to a 
dance, 

\n’ everybody eager, like it was their only 
chance 

Shakin’ hands an’ swappin’ news an’ meetin’ 
heart to heart, 

Before so many houses pushed us all so fur 
apart. 

The folks acrost the road is kind enough today, 

But they're nothin’ like the neighbors who lived 
twenty miles away; 

No! There's nothin’ like the neighborin’ the 
early days has seen 

Before so many people built their houses in be- 
tween. 


Addis: Nu E. Sheldon. 





The War Livestock Problem In Nebraska 


Hon. S. R. McKELvie, VALENTINE 


Looking back across the years I recall two slogans: “He 
who makes two blades of grass grow where one formerly grew 
is a public benefactor,” and “The cow, the sow and the hen are 
the mortgage-lifters.” These savings were so oft repeated thai 
they became trite. Nevertheless we believed in them profoundly 
and addressed our efforts accordingly. [ am of the belief that 
it was because we did so that Nebraska became one of the great 
and leading agricultural states of the nation. 

Land that originally was used for the production of flax 
and wheat gradually was turned to corn and alfalfa. This en- 
abled the diversification of crops and the restoration of fertility. 
Moreover, they were ideal in the economical scheme of keeping 
all kinds of livestock, and it was in those early vears that we se 
cured our largest production of corn and alfalfa in Nebraska. | 
doubt if there is one in this hall today who recalls that the largest 
corn crop in Nebraska was produced in 1896 when the total yield 
was approximately 290 million bushels. Nebraska, that once 
stood first among the states in alfalfa, now stands eighth. It is 
well to recall that our most prosperous vears in this state were 
founded upon a practical diversification of crops and livestock, 
with the latter representing by far the larger percentage of the 
state's agricultural income. 

We are prone to think of the early 1930, as the hardest crop 
vears this state experienced. Those were hard vears, and we 
shall not forget them, but the pioneers who livd through the earl) 
‘00s suffered even worse. Basically the reasons were much the 
same. Loss of crops through drouth meant the loss of feed for 
livestock. As the herds and flocks were depleted, the more 
ebundant sources of income rapidly declined. 

The recovery of Nebraska's agriculture from each period 
of depression has been marked with the restoration of increasing 


numbers of livestock, and profitable prices for them. It is so te 
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day. Compared with 1941, the hog population increased nearly 
twofold in 1943, and the value increased nearly five times. All 
cattle numbers have increased about fifteen percent since 1941, 
but the value of them has nearly doubled. Similar ratios may be 
given with reference to other livestock. 

The problems that confront us now in livestock? There are 
many of them. Of course, the weather is an omnipresent prob- 
lem. We meet it as well as may be through scientific methods 
and better management Thus the losses are minimum, and we 
do not complain too much. Of problems incident to a world 
wide war, we seek the best possible adjustments, and proceed to 
lo our best. 

Shortages of labor, materials and farm machinery are met 
with longer hours and closer application to the task. In this re 
spect the Nebraska farmer and rancher, in common with those 
throughout the nation, should be envied by those in other lines 
of industry who have been less scrupulous in their efforts and 
secrifices. I have said, and | repeat, that given the essentials in 
labor and materials the American farmer will meet every re- 
quirement of food in any emergency. He proved it last year by 
bringing forth the largest crops and food supplies in the history 
of the nation. He can and will do it again, but it must be re- 
membered that unnecessary requirements and hardships should 
not be imposed upon him. It undoubtedly is true that uncer- 
tainties due to government action and controls have been the 
farmers’ greatest handicap in this war-time. There has been a 
vast lack of sympathetic understanding of the agricultural prob- 
lem. 

Despite all this agriculture carries on, and in the end will 


have heen one of the great forces in winning the war. 
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The Army Specialized Training 


Program 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL ARTHUR T. LoBDELL 


The United States Army began the selection of trainees for 
this activity in the Middle West in April 1943. The purpose was 
to provide a continuous flow of high-grade technicians and special- 
ists needed by the Army. A rough division shows that about 
seventy-five percent of the soldiers are sent to colleges and uni- 
versities for engineering training, about five percent for medica! 
training (including the doctors, dentists and veterinarians); and 
the remainder, numbering twenty percent, are in the area-lan 
guage group for Government purposes. 

While in school the soldiers are on active duty in uniform 
under military discipline, and they receive regular Army pay. 

Before introducing some of the trainees from the A. S. T. P. 
at your State Agricultural College, | will give vou a few of the 
requirements : 

Soldiers, regardless of age, are eligible if they scored at 
least 115 in the Army's General Classification test. ( Officers 
have had to score 110 in order to obtain a commission. ) 

Soldiers of twenty-two vears or over must have successfully 
completed at least one year in college. 

A soldier must have had his basic training (usually of twelve 
io seventeen weeks) before being considered for specialized train- 
ing. If accepted for specialized training, a soldier is sent to a 
specialized training and reassignment center, where each is fur- 
ther tested and, if successful, is given a definite assignment at 


one of the 209 universities providing specialized training courses. 
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At the conclusion of his remarks Colonel Lobdell presented 
four of his trainees who had accepted the luncheon invitation of 
Native Sons and Daughters. There was Sergeant Jacques Phil- 
lipott who introduced his comrades: a young engineer from Ohio, 
and the brothers Georges and Jacques May who have been called 
hy many organizations to explain a large map they had made, 
showing in bas-relief the theaters of war in Russia and Con- 
tinental Europe. Each of these fine upstanding young men ad 
dressed the gathering briefly; we are fortunate in having se 
cured (after long persuasion) a resume of the remarks by Pfe 
Georges May, who talked with a verve and zest characteristic 
if his race and delighted his hearers. From other sources we 
learn that when Dunkerque fell he was a lieutenant in the French 
\rmy, where at the same time Sergeant Phillipott was a captain. 
Hle spoke, in substance, as follows: 

The Army has gone t 
a great deal of trouble to se- 
lect out of its millions of 
soldiers those who have 
knowledge of some modern 
language. If that knowl- 
edge is a thorough, fluent 
one, the men are temporar- 
ily assigned to an Army 
Specialized Training Unit, 


subject to immediate transfer. 





If that knowledge is some- 
thing less than thorough and 
fluent, the men are given a nine-months course in an A. S. T 
Unit in order to refresh and strengthen their ability to read, 
speak, and write the language — primarily to speak it. In some 
‘nstances men who speak one or more fairly common foreign 
languages are assigned to begin basic study of comparatively 
littke-known languages, such as the Japanese. 

Why has the Army undertaken this vast program of lan 
guage Instruction?’ It is not difficult to see the answer. We are 
engaged in a global war. Our troops are operating and will be 


yperating in countries whose very names were unfamiliar to us 


just a litthe while ago. In our relations with the civilian popula 
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tion we cannot afford to depend on non-Americans alone. We 
must have American soldiers who can solve the language difficul- 
ties involved in obtaining supplies, information, and other help 
from foreign populaces. 

Qn the other hand, we have numerous Allies whose lan 
guages are not familiar — to put it mildly — to the average Army 
officer. Our armies are in frequent if not constant liaison with 
those armies, particularly with the French Army. We must have 
men who can speak the languages of our Allies to speed us to 
a common victory. 

The Germans understood this well. All through France, be 
fore the war, their “tourists” had penetrated into even the most 
remote villages, winning the confidence of our people, learning 
not only their language but their dialect and customs. This was 
eur Trojan horse. Cannily, neglecting no detail, our enemy had 
prepared for conquest. 

No less necessary is the need for language men in the polic- 
ing and administration of conquered territories. Security in the 
rear, from civilians as well as soldiers, is an axiom of military 
strategy. We of the United Nations maintain security in oc 
cupied territory through just, strong and efficient military gov- 
ernment. It is inconceivable that such military government can 
he carried on without a large number of men who can speak the 
language of the occupied territory. 

Finally, we need men who can speak the enemy's language. 
We need them to question enemy prisoners, to read captured plans. 
documents and letters; to break down cryptographed messages ; 
to give instructions to enemy prisoners, etc. 

1 am thankful to the Nebraska Historical Society and to the 
Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska for the opportunity to 
give my own (necessarily personal) views of the objects of the 
Army language program. Nebraska will always be one of my 
favorite states, both because | had the honor of being naturalized 


i” Lincoln just a few days ago, and because of the very warm 


hospitality extended to me by its citizens. That hospitality has 
imide me feel so much at home that | am not abashed even in at 
aucience composed of Native Sons and Daughters some « 
whom, as yvour Toastmaster recalled a few minutes ago, hav 
spent over eighty vears in this state Had there been a similar 
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organization in France, undoubtedly my brother and I would have 
heen members of it. 

[ am sure that the Nebraska State Historical Society will 
have many glorious pages to add to its archives after this war, 
and that the deeds of Nebraska's sons and daughters will play an 
important part in bringing about the victory for which each of 
us, in his own way, is putting forth his best. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur T. Lobdell, Corps of Engineers, 
has been a resident of Lincoln for twenty-four vears. He was 
with the Nebraska State Department of Roads and _ Irrigation 
continuously from the end of World War I until he was called 
to active duty about two and one-half years ago. Since last 
April he has been president of the S. T. A. R. board at the Agri- 
cultural College campus in Lincoln, from which duty he has re- 
cently been transferred to another Army assignment. 


Editor's Note \t the afternoon program, the Native Sons and 
Daughters presented a symposium of three addresses on “Nebraska and 
Nebraskans in War.” The second of these, “World War I,” was an 
extemporaneous address by Robert B. Waring of Geneva which made a 


very favorable impression upon the audience. We regret our inability to 


secure it in manuscript form for publication. 











Music of The Pioneer Days in Nebraska 


Compiled by 


Miriam STANLEY CARLETON-SQUIRES 
(Mrs. Edwin E, Squires) 


Broken Bow, Nebraska 


Part VII 


AUBURN AND BROWNVILLE 


Music was introduced in the Brownville schools about 1876. 
James Dye was the first supervisor of music and the first violin 
teacher. 

About 1878 “Pinafore” was given in Brownville. The same 
year there was a Glee Club in Auburn. 

John Frericks owned the first piano in Auburn, and Mrs. 
Charles Graham was the first piano teacher. 

John Swan conducted the first music store. 

The first band in this locality was organized in Brownville. 
The Lutheran Church was the first to have a pipe organ in 
Auburn. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink, Innes’ Band, Sousa’s Band, and 
Thurlow Lieurance have all given concerts in Auburn. 

Miss Helen May Martin of New York City, one of Ne- 
braska’s native musicians whose mother was born in Brownville, 
is a woman of whom Nebraska may justly be proud. 

Miss Martin herself was born in Lincoln on December 18, 
1893, in a three-story brick building on O Street facing the old 
capitol. She is the granddaughter of the late J. Q. A. Smith, 
formerly of Brownville, whose old stone farmhouse is still owned 
by the family and where Miss Martin and her mother plan to 
live some day. 

At the age of seven Helen Martin began her study of the 
piano, although she was unable to see the keyboard or hear a note 
that was struck. 
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In 1923 she made her first public appearance in Olathe, 
Kansas. Later she received a scholarship and studied at the Con- 
servatory of Music in Wichita. Besides the piano she plays the 
harp. 

In the September 1928 issue of The Etude, an article en- 
titled “The Most Amazing Achievement in the History of the 
Study of Music” was the story of Miss Martin's victory over her 
handicaps and of her interviews with such celebrities as 
Paderewski, Helen Keller, and others. 

With her, as with the writer of this series, music means more 
than anything else in the world; and with the blind poet Milton 
she believes that “ ‘tis not miserable to be blind;” that “evesight 
lies not in eyes alone,” and that “hard things can be borne and 


cheerfully if the heart be lowly wise.” 


OrTELLO VALLEY AND MERNA 


While this section of the state cannot compare with the earli 
est of Nebraska's history, as it was settled much later, early-day 
experiences were not vastly different. There were few settlers 
in the late seventies and early eighties, and Kilfoil Township, com 
prising 116 square miles, had but thirteen voters in 1880. Grand 
Island, Kearney and Plum Creek (now Lexington) were the 
nearest railway points. 

Ortello Valley was fortunate in a musical way because several 
of the homesteaders had marked ability. The drouth of 1884 
caused some to take up business life in other places, but music 
and presenting musical entertainments — was the essence of liv- 
ing in the new country while the hardships of all pioneers were 
being endured. 

Daniel S. Weemer, a former graduate and instructor from 
Westerville, Ohio, composed and published a book of Sunday- 
school music, “Royal Songs,” and contributed to other collections 
of religious songs. He was the director of all musical efforts in 


this new little country neighborhood. A_ singing-school was the 
first organization under his supervision, and as the population in- 
creased, Ortello Valley gained a reputation thruout the north- 
western part of Custer County for the musical programs they 
were able to produce. Often even cantatas and operettas were 
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attempted. Lack of room or stage facilities did not interfere, for 
zeal and determination are traits of the pioneer spirit, and these 
entertainments were given either from the platform of a sod coun- 
try schoolhouse or in the open air in summer. 

A male quartette consisting of Daniel S. Weimer, John H. 
3air, W. C. Elliott and J. M. Fodge, with Grove O. Joyner play- 
ing the accompaniments, sang together for many years.* They 
won recognition during the political campaign of 1888. At an 
old-fashioned rally in Broken Bow they received a prize of $25 
for their music, which amount they donated to the campaign funds. 

The small cottage organ — there were three in the valley at 
first — was loaded into a lumber wagon and taken wherever a 
musical event was to occur. 

One recalls the joy and pleasure which these pioneers and 
their children derived from singing together as they met in the 
various homes or in the schoolhouse, their only public meeting 
place. Thus they fostered that love for music which was one of 
the heritages of the pioneer child. 

Among Merna’s early-day musicians was Mrs. R. P. Stan- 
ford, who possessed a soprano voice of fine quality and a trait 
of leadership. For many years she gave her time and talent most 
generously to every musical effort. 

Mrs. Euroia Weimer Bair, as pianist and teacher, contributed 
much to the development of the young town and the community. 

The first orchestra came into being about 1891 or 1892 with 
Jim Gatchell (young son of Captain Gatchell, an early editor) 
playing first violin; Grove O. Joyner, second violin; Frank L. 
Manning, clarinet; Frank E. Taylor, cornet; Ewall Givens, bass. 
Mr. Joyner owned the set of orchestral music books. This group 
played together for several years. 

These singing groups and orchestras brought great pleasure 


and laid the foundation for a cultural development. 


GERING 
Gering, founded in 1887, was the oldest settlement and town 


in the Panhandle of Nebraska and so all the early musical events 


* Mr. Fodge and Mr. Joyner were the brother and husband of the contributor of 
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took place around there. The first pretentious musical program 
in Scotts Bluff County was at Gering in 1890. 

Mrs. C. W. Johnson, an accomplished musician, in charge of 
music at the Baptist Church at that time, presented the religious 
cantata “Bethlehem.” Fifteen or twenty took part, and A. B. 
Wood, editor of The Gering Courier, took the part of King Herod 
—singing bass, as he said, for the first time in his life. John Hall, 
wrapped in long flowing robes, was one of the wise men. As he 
couldn’t sing a note, Mrs. Johnson had him do his part in the 
recitative style. “The Shumway Girls.” one of whom was Mrs. 
Fred Enderly, were two of the singers. Both had excellent voices. 
Mrs. Enderly in later years became a professional entertainer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Garlock opened a general store in 
Gering, the firm name of which was Franklin & Garlock. Mrs. 
Nettie Garlock was a fine instrumental musician. She had a sweet 
voice and was always willing to sing the old sentimental favorites 
of the day. She owned the only musical instrument (a small 
Mason & Hamlin organ) in the county at that time—1887. 

Several years later the Bridge Brothers, accompanied by 
their wives, came to Gering and started a singing school. They 
did a great deal toward developing musical ability here and in the 
surrounding country. 

Prof. T. J. Gahagan, who was a vocal, band and instrumental 
teacher, made a living selling organs and pianos. 

Wellington Clark had a family orchestra that included a dul- 
cimer. Runey C. Campbell, famed as an early cowboy, was the 
outstanding fiddler of that day. 

The family of Frank M. Shobar, who first lived in Horseshoe 
end and later at Gering, constituted a dance orchestra. 

A quartette which was a family organization, often singing 
in the early days in connection with Methodist activities, was com- 
posed of Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Hanks and Mr. and Mrs, E. M. 
Cromer. This quartette appeared on a float in an Oregon Trail 
Days parade as a highly appropriate reminder of pioneer days. 

Mrs. Mary Slafter, wife of the First Christian Church min- 
ister in Gering, sang often. As she had had evangelistic experience, 


one of her most striking songs was “The Hand of God is Writing 
on the Wall.” 
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Mrs. Emma Shubert of Gering owns a quaint little music box 
that has been in her family for seventy-five years. It was bought 
by her father, Christian Madsen, while on a sealing trip. She 
brought it from Sweden, and in spite of its age it still can be 
played. 

The first appearance of a band in Gering was at the Fair in 
1887. The instruments were borrowed from Kimball, and the 
leader was George LB. Luft. Afterward, the players decided that 
with a capable leader availaile in the new town, a permanent 
organization would be advisable. Accordingly, several new men 
were enlisted who purchased their own instruments. E. S. Wood, 
a brother of A. B. Wood, editor of The Gering Courier, brought 
the snare drum they had used in lowa in band work and also in a 
military band in Ottumwa. A. B. Wood bought a new Conn 
haritone valve trombone, which he played in many successive bands 
in Gering and under many different leaders. 

Some of the early band members in Gering were Joseph 
Kingman, who played the clarinet and violin; Harry Wisner 
editor of The Star-Herald in Scottsbluff; Louis Luft, later a band 
leader; Clarence Bonham, the photographer; Edson Gering, mail 
carrier; J. W. Richardson, pioneer homesteader ; Claude Wester- 
velt, William Schiffhauer, Albert C. Stear, John A. Burton, and 
Dr. J. H. Miller. 

For over thirty vears no band member drew a nickel for com- 
pensation. The leaders usually were paid something-—in some 


cases, a fair salary. 


SCOTTSBLUFI 


From the beginning of this town, founded in 1900, music has 
held a central place There were no singing schools or organized 
groups except in the churches 


1 } 


When the recent depression caused music to be dropped in 
he schools of many Nebraska communities, Scottsbluff took ad 
vantage of the conditions, engaged the music supervisors who had 
lost their positions, and placed one in each school as a regular 
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ALLIANCE 


The first piano came to Alliance about 1893 and was owned 
by Mrs. Snow, who was Alliance’s first piano teacher. 

I am informed that the first musical event of any importance 
in the town was in 1896 when the Alliance Band made its appear- 
ance in the Republican Rally Parade. John Conover, who had 
organized the band in the previous year, was its director. Mr. 
Conover was an early cornet and violin teacher. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Wiker opened the first music store in 1909. 

Music was introduced into the Alliance schools about 1920, 
with Inez McCorkle Dunning as the first supervisor. 

Milton H. Whaley composed a couple of marches which have 
been published. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink is one of the musicians of renown 
who has visited the city. 


Fatts City 


The first piano came into the community in 1860 and was 
owned by Mrs. Isham Reavis. 

The first pipe organ was installed in 1893 in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Mrs. T. J. Gist. who contributed the infor- 
mation about Falls City’s musical life, has been the organist in 
that church for thirty years. 

Music was introduced in the schools of Falls City in 1906- 
1907, with Mrs. A. J. Weaver (nce Miss Maud Hart) as the 
firet, supervisor. 

Joseph Whitmore, now deceased, conducted the first music 
store. The first musical organization was the Falls City Music 
Club, organized in 1915. 


Mason City 


Mr. Miller of Oak Creek organized a hand at Mason City in 
the spring of 1888. 

Dan Weimer had a singing school here about 1894. 

Mrs. Melville was an early piano teacher, and Miss Virginia 


Lamoureaux was one of the first violin teachers. 
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Alice Nicholas Olson taught music in the schools about 1919. 
Mrs. Framer has a Hopp violin, made seventy-five years ago, 

and Rev. Mr. Hill has an organ-melodeon over seventy-five years 

old. 

The Cat Creek Community south of Mason City had a bugle, 
fife and drum band which appeared at all early-day political 
rallies. It also had a male quartette which sang at all local pro- 
grams and at the National Convention of the Populist Party at 
Omaha, in 1892, where they made quite a reputation. 


District No. 13 


Sometime during the early winter of 1889 David McGugin 
organized a singing-school in the Oxford school-house, District 
No. 13. He also had a class the following winter. This was one 
of the first singing-schools in Custer County. Each pupil paid 
one dollar for twelve lessons and bought his own book. The name 
of the book used was “The Crescent for School and Convention,” 
published in 1887-1888. Mr. MeGugin led the singing in church 
and Sunday schools for over thirty-five years. 

Following are the names of some of the pupils: Mrs. L. C. 
Metcalf and sons, Plin, Perry and Clarence; Mrs. Walter Met- 
calf; Myrtle, Mollie, and Lilburn Oxford; Frank Doty, and the 


Patch bi VS. 


(OMAHA 


For sixty years Olaf Eduard Peterson, who brought the 
first saxophone to Omaha, taught music here. He died in 1940 
age of seventy-eight. At one time he played his saxo- 
His last public appearance 


at the 
phone for King Oscar of Norway. 

was in October, 1938, when he played the flute obligato for Lily 
Pons at a concert in Omaha. 

As a young man he was the first flutist in the Royal Theater 
Orchestra in Christiana (now Oslo), Norway. He has played 
under the direction of Edward Grieg, the composer, and Johann 
Svendsen, the violinist, conductor and composer. 

He came to America when he was twenty-six years old, ar- 
riving in Omaha in 1879, and he played in the Boyd Theater 
orchestra until the theater went out of existence. He played in 
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various theater, hotel and symphonic orchestras and for many 
visiting celebrities, including Jenny Lind. 

One instrument he brought from Norway —a saxophone — 
which was made by the inventor, Sax, himself. Peterson sold 
this instrument some years ago. 


RAVENNA 

Fifty years of singing in a church choir doesn’t break any 
record, but it is worth noting. 

For thirty years at Ravenna, and for twenty years before that 
at Grand Island and Cairo, J. H. Harrison of Ravenna has been 
a bass singer in Methodist Church choirs. His wife sang contralto 
for forty years. 


Nebraska has many native as well as adopted musicians be- 
sides those previously mentioned. Perhaps her most famous 
musical son is Howard Hanson, who was born in Wahoo in 1896 
and is now director of the Eastman School of Music at Rochester, 
New York. Others are Hazel Gertrude Kinscella of Lincoln; 
Wilbur Chenoweth, also of Lincoln; Dean Reed and Carl Hunt, 
of Clay Center; William Larson of Rochester, New York; Jeanne 
Boyd, Cecil Berryman, and niany others. 

In pioneer days there was little thought of symphony orches- 
tras but today Omaha has ar excellent one, Lincoln has one; and 
there are such institutions as the University School of Music, the 
Wesleyan Conservatory, and Luther College. That this develop- 
ment could take place between one generation and the next is fttle 
short of 4 miracle. It means that Nebraska, having emerged from 
the pioneer period, is building a culture of her own. 


CONCLUSION 


It has been a great pleasure to trace the efforts of those 
dauntless pioneers who laid the musical foundations of Nebraska, 
and this work has been indeed a labor of love. 

I regret that the present series is not more complete, but to 
delay in the hope of securing further information would have 


meant indefinite postponement. The delegates for Omaha were 
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unable to contribute reports, hence I am unable to set forth here 
the early musical history of that city. 

In am especially indebted to those whose names appear below 
for the research that they have done. 

I wish to express my gratitude also to Dr. A. E. Sheldon 
and Loraine Ferris of the Nebraska State Historical Society 
for the interest they have shown in this undertaking. 

Reports for the several communities upon which this article 
is based were supplied as follows: 

Alliance,’ Mrs. R. Landa; Alma, Miss Mayma Thompson; 
Anselmo and Milburn, Mrs. Alvin Daily and Mrs. Eugene Chris- 
man; Ansley, Mrs. Mary Foster; Arnold, Mrs. H. R. Hardin; 
Auburn, Mrs. H. H. McComas; Aurora, Mrs. W. C. Eloe; Be- 
atrice, Mrs. B. D. Hotchkiss; Blair, Mrs. W. W. Wilkinson; 
Broken Bow, Mrs. Willis Cadwell; Callaway, Mrs. May T. Doug- 
lass; Columbus, Mrs. E. W. North; Crawford, Mrs. Georgianna 
Masters; Crete, Mrs. A. L. Johnson, Jr.; Custer County, Mrs. 
Eugene Chrisman; David City, Mrs. R. B. Sweenie; District No. 
13, Myrtle Oxford Hersh; Exeter and Fairmont, Mrs. Herbert 
Howarth; Falls City, Mrs. T. J. Gist; Gering, Mrs. Eugene 
Chrisman; Gothenburg, Mrs. Dorothy McVicer; Grand Island, 
Evelyn B. Bevier; Hebron, Mrs. C. T. Wilson; Kearney, Mrs. 
H. J. Hull; Lee Park, Mrs. Ada Delano, Mrs. Carl Case and 
Hattie Speaks Marble; Lexington, Mrs. L. T. Smith; Lincoln, 
Mrs. J. H. Mitchell; Mason City, Mrs. Ray Duke; McCook, 
Mrs. H. S. Molzahn; Mullen, Mrs. J. E. Lowe; Nebraska City, 
Grace L. Ware; Neligh, Mrs. Fred Olmsted; Norfolk, Mrs. 
O. S. Spillman; North Platte, Mrs. Y. A. Hinman and Mrs. J. N. 
Baker, Jr.; Oconto, Mrs. Mabel Pierce; Osceola, Mrs. R. R. 
Cox; Peru, Miss Louise Mears; Plattsmouth, Mrs. E. H. Wes- 
cott and Miss Olive Gass; Polk, Mrs. H. D. Isaacson; St. Ed- 
ward, Mrs. Gordon Matzen; Sargent, Mrs. Hazel Amos; Scotts- 
bluff, Mrs. G. R. Hollman and Miss Leda McCain; Seward, Mrs. 
John Eberspacher; Superior, Mrs. R. B. Woermer; Sutton, 
Mrs. J. M. Weber; Weeping Water, Miss Esther Sheldon; West- 
erville, Mrs. Mary Foster; West Point, Mrs. G. L. Thompson; 
York, Mrs. C. R. Lainson and Mrs. R. E. Cutler. 

And various newspapers. 
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Early Music of Brownville — 1879-1892 


SALLIE L. FurRNAsS 


On a Memorial Day visit to Brownville and Nemaha County 
(1942), I recalled many happy days of my childhood. For that 
was my birthplace. We passed the old Furnas farm west of Brown- 
ville where | first saw the light of day. We drove up the Furnas 
hill, where I used to enjoy fine sled-rides when the temperature 
was below zero and the banks of snow glistened in the sunlight. 
Then those sleigh-rides at night when we serenaded the com- 
munity! We were packed in a bobsled like sardines, with plenty 
of comforters, and straw on the floor, while the bells jingled 
merrily and the gorgeous moon lighted our way. 

The old settlers of Brownville would have stood in awe at 
the sight of that wonderful bridge which now spans the Missouri. 
Who would have thought, when we used to cross to Phelps in 
those tiny skiffs, with “Coon” MeClary at the oars, that an archi- 
tect would construct one of the finest bridges in the United States 
to carry us swiftly and far more safely across the old Missouri? 
Parties of us used to go over to gather pawpaws and red haws. 
The high tenor voice of Joe MeClary (“Coon,” as he was nick- 
named) would ring out over the water. If an impresario could 
have heard his rich, beautiful tones we might have had another 
Caruso or Martinelli. 

The first remembrance I have of any musical events during 
1879 and 1880 is of the delightful light operas given in the Marsh 
Opera House. “Pinafore,” with Cora Gates as leading lady; 
Mollie Furnas as Little Buttercup, Joe Decker as Sir Joseph 
Porter, and a chorus with Clara Mercer as leader of the “sisters, 
cousins and aunts.” “The Mikado,” “The Sorcerer,” and many 
others were given in Brownville and surrounding towns. Jimmie 
McNaughton, nephew of John L. Carson, used to shine as a star. 
Then, on the return of Fannie Arnold from Boston, we had real 
grand opera. 

When Marie Hoover graduated from Boston with honors and 
received the gold medal at the New England Conservatory of 
Music, she was received with high acclaim by her townspeople. 
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We all studied piano with her, and well do | remember how I la- 
bored with the fingering of Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso. 

About this time (in 1885) my grandfather, Robert W. 
Furnas, was appointed Commissioner from Nebraska to the Cot- 
ton Centennial at New Orleans. So we went down there to en- 
joy the great Exposition. In my childish voice | used to sing 

Jaby Mine” and “The Boot-Black’s Song” for the guests at the 
boarding house on Carondelot Street. These were two of Grand- 
father’s favorites — also “Old Black Joe” and “Oh Dem Golden 
Slippers.” Not exactly of the classical type — but | have seen 
him get up and leave a most important newspaper conference 
when he heard the first strains of those particular songs. 

On our return to Brownville I began a course of real singing 
lessons with Belle Bailey, who had been East to study the latest 
methods. She had a birdlike voice, very high and resonant. So 
when she taught me “I’m a Merry, Merry, Laughing Girl,” I 
was given a place on the program at the old “op'ry house.” | 
was scared stiff! Rather young to be singing in public, and my 
ambition to become a singer got quite a jolt that night. 

So I turned to the piano again. Leila Crane was just home 
from Virginia and her exquisite playing captivated the Brown- 
ville folk. The instruction I received was thorough and construc- 
tive, and | practiced faithfully without coaxing. 

The Presbyterian Choir at that time consisted of Minnie 
Rainey, soprano; Celia Furnas, alto; Ed Lippett tenor; Joe 
Decker, bass; with Mrs. Sarah Graham, one of our most suc- 
cessful piano teachers, as organist. I remember sitting next to 
Grandfather, on those hot Sabbath mornings, swatting flies with 
a big palmleaf fan and watching Joe Decker make those funny 
faces when he hit a high note. 

The young musicians of brownville, who in later years be- 
came finished singers, owe a debt of gratitude to Edward Lippett,” 
who not only gave private lessons but conducted a singing-school 
throughout the county. [le drove from place to place, and I can 
see him now as he stood in front of us with his tuning fork raised 


for the first beat on those stirring choruses. 


* Edward Lippett was a brother of Mrs. Sarah Graham. They were a very musical 
ily He was Director f Mus P Stat y enol 


s know s a composer ! itiful songs 


Se ’ Peru for many 
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Then came my time to play the organ in church. For, on the 
arrival of Canon Talbott as rector of our Episcopal Church, I 
was given the honor of playing the reed organ at the age of four- 
teen. I have the Bible today that was presented to me on Christ- 
mas Day, 1888, for my services gratuitously rendered in that 
chapel. Mrs. William Hoover, Helen Hoover, Kate Shurtz, May 
and Lillian Worthing, Messrs. Chapelow and Williams and Bert 
Talbott constituted our choir. 

James R. Dye and his two talented daughters, residents of 
Brownville in the late *70s and ’80s, organized an orchestra: violin, 
cello and piano. They gave concerts in various Nebraska towns 
and were leading lights in the musical life of the community. 
(nna played the piano and Florence was the possessor of a high 
operatic soprano voice. “Jim” Dye, as we all called him, used 
to tune our pianos regularly each vear and was thoroughly de- 
pendable. 

The musical life of Brownville would not be truly recorded 
without mention of Pearl Minick and Helen Hitt, adopted daugh- 
ters of Mrs. Alice Minick. They were given the finest advantages 
in music and have held positions of prominence. 

Both the Presbyterian and Episcopal churches discontinued 
their services and the buildings were finally torn down, so in 1890 
we transferred our talents to the Methodist Church. Celia Furnas 
was organist; Mollie Bratton and I, sopranos; Kate Shurtz, alto; 
Collie MeInnich, tenor; Ed Grant, bass. We had such good times 
at choir practice, for we met at different homes and enjoyed re- 
freshments after our singing period was over. That little red 
brick church still stands on the hill, a reminder of the days long 
ago when Brownville was the center of all cultural and_ social 
activities in southeastern Nebraska. It is the oldest church in 
the state. 

In the early nineties we moved to Lincoln, where I continued 
my voice work in the University. Later I studied in Chicago and 
New York, and have spent the past forty years in California. 
But I feel I was particularly favored in my early association with 
some of the outstanding musicians of that day, who have passed 
on to their reward with a magnificent record of high standards in 


their chosen profession. 
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Editor’s Note 


In concluding this excellent historical series, which has aroused wide 
interest, two personal letters are in keeping. Both bear August dates. One 
is from Lucy Manville House, living at No. 82 Witherspoon Street in 


Princeton, New Jersey This, and its answer, are here given 


Dear Dr. Sheldon 


When Lillian Chase House was with me I wrote, at her request, 
, 


Miss Agnes Aksamit at Crete, suggesting that she was exactly the rig 





person to write up the Czech bands of Crete and vicinity. The enclosed is 
a copy of her letter. 

Since Mrs. House is having so much difficulty with her eyes, I am 
sending this direct to you. I do not know what use you will care to make 


of it, nor how much 


more material could be found if you mined in the 
right place, but it seems interesting and likely to be forgotten in a short 
time. I am quite in sympathy with these efforts to catch the past while 
those are still with us who knew hose days at first hand. Long may your 
banner wave! 
Your friend, 

Lucy Manvitte House 


Year Airs House 


Yes, | well remember the Adelphian Quartette. Three of them, at 
one time or another, were classmates of mine, so I was always interested 
in them and their singing 

I wish I could grant your request, but I feel so inadequate as a 
writer. [I remember Frank Nedela’s Band as far back as my memory 
goes. In fact I can recall five generations of Nedelas playing in Crete 
bands. Frank Nedela was the leader of the first Czech Band. His father 
also played in this hand, and later on his son, Frank Jr., whose son Karl 
vas — (and perhaps still is) a drummer in the Crete Band \nyway 
he and his wife play at dances. Karl's son Norris, who is now in the 
service, played in the Crete High School Band. Five generations! 

Frank Nedela was a fine cornetist. He played with a military band 
vhile in the army in Austria. Rose Rosicky in her “History of Czechs in 
Nebraska” says Nedela’s was the only band in the state, with the exception 

Omaha's at one time: and this band played at the installation of 
C,overnor Butle r l don't remember that. but I do know they played at 
difterent places in the state at various times. 

\nother fine cornetist whom I have known all my life is Stephen 
lelinek. He is still living in Lincoln. Stephen played with a military 
band during the Spanish-American War. According to Rose Rosicky 


he was band-leader first in Puerto Rico and later in the Philippines. I 
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just verified this last statement by phoning to his sister, Mrs. Frank 
Dredla. She also says that at that time (when he returned) he was con 
sidered the best cornetist in the state. He played in the Liberty Theater 
at Lincoln for many years after his return to Nebraska. 

Both Stephen Jelinek and Mr. Nedela were asked to sound Taps at 
the burial of soldiers. Stephen still does, his sister says, and Mr. Nedela 
did as long as he lived. 

Going back to Mr. Nedela, I recall how his band led the funeral 
procession of many a pioneer. Dr. Annadora Gregory, in her Pioneer 
Days in Crete, Nebraska, says that when the Crete Public School bell was 
being chosen Mr. Nedela with his violin accompanied the school board to 
the different bells in town. They tapped the bells and he got the tone for 
them on his violin. They decided that a bell “tuned to the tone of E flat” 
was different from the others. 

Another Czech musician was J. C. Prochaska. He was a cornetist, 
pianist and violinist, band leader and orchestra director. He directed 
cantatas and composed them, and gave musical programs in private homes 
when people entertained, 

Joseph Franta, still living, is a violinist. He directed orchestras and 
taught violin. My sister says that George Aller once had Franta play 
at a Teachers’ Institute, and he said of him at the time, “He is about 
the best violinist in these parts.” 

If Lillian House can use any of this material, she is welcome to it. 


Sincerely your friend, 


AGNES AKSAMIT. 


In a personal letter to the author from Dr. Howard Hanson, distin- 
guished Nebraskan who was born at Wahoo, he wrote: 

“T am interested to learn of the history of Music of the Pioneer Days 
in Nebraska which you are compiling, and I am very happy to send you 
my autographed photo for use in connection with the material for your 
1 


00k.” 


That photograph is reproduced herein. — Editor. 
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The Editor’s Table 


J. E. Lawrence 


It is a very heavy loss which the Nebraska State Historical 
Society sustains in the death of Doctor Sheldon. He has oc- 
cupied this page of the magazine for many vears with grace and 
dignity and with profound understanding of Nebraska and her 
people. 

There was in him the insatiable thirst of the scholar which 
gave wide horizons to his imagination and which kept him eter- 
nally young and enthusiastic in his outlook upon the achieve- 
ments of the people of this state. 

We shall miss this friend very greatly. His full worth to 
the state and the institution which he served so ably will be 
measured in his absence when men and women seeking enlighten- 
ment upon the history of Nebraska will understand what his as- 


sistance has been. 


The President of your Society and Doctor Sheldon had 
a great common bond. For hours, through these recent years, 
we have talked of what had been accomplished here in Nebraska. 
We believed it made a record in every written line of which could 
he seen the attainment of a distinctive culture and civilization 
that presents the best of Nebraska tradition. 

Doctor Sheldon believed that. There may have been tem- 
porary episodes which disturbed him, but they never shattered 
hits faith, He was certain that from the hour of the early set- 
tlements, all through the successive periods of Nebraska history, 
the people of this State had been justified — and fully justified 


in the wisdom that had characterized their judgment. 
band 


It will not be an easy task for your officers and for you 


Executive Board to find a successor for Doctor Sheldon. Your 


President has a great deal of sympathy for the man who may 
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undertake that labor. Doctor Sheldon lived the life of his 
state. Its life was his life. No matter who may be elected to 
follow him, the task falling upon that successor will be most 
difficult. 

There is so much to do! Because of the limitations under 
which this Society has labored — limitations of budget and a 
great many other obstacles, it has been possible to touch only the 
principal matters of historical interest. There is the unsung sag: 
of the cattle industry. There are scores of subjects of equal his- 
torical significance, the research of which remains largely to be 
completed. 

In the spirit of usefulness this is a work which the Nebraska 
State Historical Society must undertake and complete with a 
thoroughness and historical accuracy and understanding that 
leaves no ground for lack of satisfaction. 

It was the intention, in this issue of the magazine, to com- 
memorate the work of Doctor Sheldon. Therefore these pages 
present a full account of the services held in the Legislative 
Chamber of the State House. And there is the detailed report 
of the Annual Meeting, to which he had looked forward so 
eagerly and which he attended, realizing fully that it would be 
his last. 





To a Wood Thrush 


Where the deep shadows of the darkest wood 

Sleep in the silence of noonday solitude, 

There from the depths, where other tongues are 
mute, 

Floats the liquid passion of a golden flute. 


O spirit-voice of the woodland, 
O mellow crescendo trill, 
O shy, sweet, unseen singer, 


My heart is answering still. 


— Addison E, Sheldon. 











Dr. A. L. Bixby 


Iranslated December 24, 1934 


\ Voice of Grief in a troubled tone 

Called, Christmas Eve, on the telephone ; 

And the Voice in the gray of grief talked on: 
“Doctor Bixby, your friend, is gone, 
“For the Journal's page and for friendship’s sake 
“Tell us, in half of a printer's take, 
“With your memory of the Old and New, 
“What Doctor Bixby meant to you.” 


What is to say, oh Friend of mine 

Over the River, across the Line — 

(Kiwanis Medal and Poet's Wreath 

Safe from the grasp of the Angel Death): 

Will the Pawnee Trail and the Homestead Claim, 
Che Loup and the Platte recall your fame? 
Forty-two years on the Journal shift — 

Seven thousand columns of “Daily Drift!” 


What streams of kindly jest and cheer 

Flowed through your columns year by year! 

What gentle jibes, with no sting or wreck: 
“The boar black pig and the cow called Speck.” 

Or, “I cannot sing the old songs, but I would have you know 
‘That I can howl Calamity from Hell to Broken Bow!” 

Or those Nebraska lyrics we heard you oft recite: 
“Hart Crow,” and “When You Hear the Corn Grow in the Night.” 
Half in humor, half in earnest word, 

With another half in an airy fling, 

As though the soul of the writer heard 

The rustle near of an angel's wing. 


The old “Chain Lakes” still held him in their thrall; 
Che 

The campfire on the beach, the wandering call 

Of wild fowl flying through the autumn haze: 
“Driftwood,” gathered at home and overseas, 

($n mountain tops and the Pacific Coast 

Where'er his wayward flights of fancy please — 

And yet, he loved his own Nebraska most. 


winter woods of Minnesota days; 


For here he found what most the human soul 

Still searches through the worlds and years to find: 
A land where Nature lives in open role; 

\ people with appreciative mind. 

And here he lived for six-and-fifty vears, 

\ childlike soul who sang a daily song 

For daily bread,— and, sometimes, salt with tears — 
Yet seeking ever Right amid the Wrong; 
So that, in highest praise for word and deed 





lo 


You might not know, however close you scan, 
Where Child left off and where began the Man, 
lddison E. Sheldon. 











Our Historical Exchanges 


This department is a culling of articles and addresses that many of 
our readers will find rich in suggestion. It points the way to a wealth 
of historical material gathered by our sister Societies that calls for wider 
sharing, and visits to local libraries should bear rich fruit— not only in 
the literature that cannot even be mentioned in these pages, but in the 
source of each digest: for each deserves to be read in full and considered 
at leisure. 

The pages that follow were prepared for publication many months ago 


“Beyond the Ninety-Fifth Meridian” 


In the last Agricultural History (April 1043) are three articles «! 
general interest to the Nebraska region. This is a quarterly publication 
of the society bearing that name which holds annual meetings in Washing- 
ton D. C. and which is truly “a clearing house for information of interest 
and value to all workers in the field.” 

This society joined with the American Historical Association at Chi 
cago in December, 1941, presenting a symposium on “Agricultural Fror 
tiers in the United States.” One of the papers there read was by Dr. 
I:verett Dick of Union College in Lincoln, well known for his scholarly 
research along the lines of the frontiers. The few paragraphs here 


juoted give a key to both style and content of his address. 


By 1850, the vanguard of agricultural settlement had reached ths 
Missouri River. The region beyond had long been designated on maps 
as “the Great American Desert.” Zebulon M. Pike had reported that the 
immense prairies beyond the Missouri were “incapable of cultivation,” 
and Stephen H. Long had said that they “bear a resemblance to the 
Desert of Siberia.” As late as 1861, a United States Senator, in opposin. 
the admission of Kansas, declared that “after we pass west of the Missouri 
River, except upon a few streams, there is no territory fit for settlement 
or habitation. It is unproductive. It is like a barren waste.” 

\fter the Civil War a great flood of settlement inundated the Plains, 


l= > 


rolling rapidly toward the Rockies until the panic of 1873 and the grass 


hopper plague stopped its flow in the middle seventies. Again in th 
early eighties, as a result of a few years of heavy rainfall, it swept ot 
ward almost within sight of the Rockies. . . “So much rain now falls in 
eastern Colorado that it is no longer fit for winter range for cattle. : 


Thousands rushed into this alleged new rainbelt to secure home 


County governments were quickly organized, and lonely water tanks, once 


mly railroad sentinels in an uninhabited waste, were soon surrounded by 
thriving little cities After the abnormal rainfall ceased the agricultura 
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mirage faded, and the human flood of migration receded. Towns were 
deserted, whole counties almost depopulated, and homes abandoned. The 
braska is written in the tears of women and children. .. There is no 


Irrigation .ige remarked that “The history of Western Kansas and Ne- 
record of heroism more striking than the silent conflict of these deluded 
settlers with the immutable forces of nature.” 

As the settlers of the late sixties looked beyond the 95th meridian 
they saw a vast prairie, treeless except for the narrow fringes of woods 
along the streams The: first settlers soon cut these; then the home- 
maker faced a new situation that of building a home and otherwise 
living without trees. He had to make the prairie support him. His house 
was made of earth, either by building it of sod and covering it with dirt 
and grass, or by burrowing into the side of a hill and covering the exca- 
vation with the same material. Barns, hen houses, sheds, and eve 
pigpens were made of sod. Fencing was an outstanding problem. Often 
stock was picketed, and even chickens and pigs were tethered on the 
prairie. Some sod fences were built, but the settlers’ chief reliance was 
the hedge fence of Osage-orange or black locust. Millions of these plants 
were bought from Illinois nurseries, and it was their sharp thorns which 
gave an Illinois farmer the revolutionary idea of barbed wire. 

Fuel presented a difficult problem. When any member of the family 
walked across the prairie he carried a sack and kept a watchful eye for 
the coveted cow and buffalo chips. Hay was universally burned. It was 
twisted by hand into “cats” and burned like sticks of wood. Hay-burn- 
ing stoves, and machines for twisting hay, were placed on the market. 
Cornstalks, sunflowers, and cobs were burned. Even corn was burned in 
the eighties when the price went down to a few cents a bushel. . . 

The problems of the dry farmer and the irrigation pioneer were similar 
in many ways. Both had to face the lack of timber for buildings and fuel. 
The man who moved to these plains from his boyhood home in the rain- 
belt had to learn his business anew — in fact, to achieve success, he had to 
forget what he knew about farming and learn all over again. And both 
had trouble with the cattlemen who felt they had rights to the public do- 
main by virtue of long occupancy. Their wrath fell upon the dry farmers 

the “Scissors-bills,’ as they were called —for it was believed that they 
would spoil the country for ranching. The cattlemen first threatened, 
then cut the fences, deliberately drove cattle over the crops, and even re- 
sorted to violence, but to no avail. The great wave of settlement finally 
engulfed them 

Nevertheless, there were marked differences in the problems of the 
two kinds of pioneers. In irrigation farming the maximum returns are to 
be had on a small plot well tilled and irrigated. Ten to twenty acres will 
support a man; from forty to sixty is all he can attend. .. But dry farm- 
ing tends toward larger holdings and the greater use of machinery. Al- 
lowing half of the farm to lie idle in summer fallowing each year meant 
that the farmer must hold twice as much land as he could otherwise farm. 
.. . Irrigation was sometimes spoken of as “giving the land a drink,” 
but dry farming was “horse-leg irrigation” because the water was con- 


served by tillage. 


“Columella and the Beginning of Soil Science” 


Another article in 4gricultural History deals with the ever-fascinating 
subject of soil conservation as practiced in the western Mediterranean 
world long before the time of Christ. Above title is one of a series is- 
sued by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. We quote briefly. 
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Subsequent generations have acclaimed Lucius Junius Moderatus 
Columella the soundest and most comprehensive of all Roman agricultural 
writers. He, however, considered himself a disciple of the poet Vergil, 
whose Georgics were the inspiration for De re rustica... Very little is 
known of Columella himself. He was born about the beginning of the 
first century and was a citizen of Cadiz. 

More than any other Roman author, Columella studied the soil. On 
one point he differed radically from his contemporaries. Color alone was no 
guide to productivity. Although black soil was generally rated highest, 
Columella doubted if any farmer would be foolish enough to expect good 
grain crops from the black soil of marshes. Conversely, the light-colored 
soils of Libya produced the world’s highest yields. Structure, texture, and 
acidity or alkalinity were far better guides to the productivity of soil. . . He 
was the first of the Roman authors to comment upon the difference between 
the surface and subsoils. 

From the beginning, Columella consistently denied the current reports 
that the soil had worn out and could no longer produce crops as bountiful 
as those of the past. The farmers, themselves, were at fault. Even Cato, 
the Censor, was no stronger in denouncing commercial farms owned by 
absentee landlords, and quoted the greatest of all agricultural authorities, 
Mago the Carthaginian, who five hundred years earlier advised those 
who purchased farms to sell their city homes so that their interests 
might not be divided. . . 

The basis of Columella’s theory of land utilization was diversified 
farming. He recommended that farmers purchase land with fertile soil, 
partly level and partly on the hills, and with slopes facing south or east: 

The level ground, divided into meadows, arable land, willow 
groves and reed thickets, should be adjacent to the steading. Let 
some of the hills be bare of trees, to serve for grain crops only. 

Other hills should be clad with olive groves and vinevards, and 

with copses to supply props for the latter . . as well as grazing 

ground for herds; and then they should send down coursing 
rivulets into the meadows, gardens, and willow plantations, and 
running water for the villa. -And let there be no lack of herds of 
cattle and other four-footed kind to graze over the tilled land and 

the thickets. 

On sloping lands he insisted “that the furrow be always drawn cross 
he hill.” Not only did this reduce the strain on oxen and plowmen, but 
it prevented the washing of the soil. .. He gave solemn cautions on pre- 
serving the structure of the soil, for if it were destroved by ill-timed 
plowing the land might remain unproductive for several years despite all 
efforts to restore it... 

Of all the fodder crops, Columella rated alfalfa most highly because 
“one seeding affords, for all of ten years thereafter, four harvestings 
regularly and sometimes six: it improves the soil: lean cattle grow fat 
on it: it has medical value for an ailing beast: and one jugerum of it 
provides abundant fodder for three horses for an entire vear.” And be- 
cause, in addition to fertilizing the soil, the roots of alfalfa bind it to 
gether, retard run-off, and prevent soil washing, Lupines also pleased 
him because they could be purchased cheaply and would grow even on 
barren land... Under no circumstances should the plants be torn fromm 
the ground by their roots, since this would destroy their value as fer- 
tilizer. 

In planting olive trees this old Roman urged that “furrows be drawn 
from the highest part, which may convey the muddy water to the stock 
of the tree.” .. In planting the vine he favored “pastination.” in| which 
the entire vineyard was dug up uniformly so that the earth “might give 
admittance to celestial showers and dispense them for nourishing the 
plants.” 
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Lack of compost was to him a sign of a slothful husbandman. His 
uncle Marcus had raised excellent crops of grain and “most beautiful 
vineyards” by throwing chalk or marl on gravelly places, and coarser soil 

land too dense or clayey. 

Yet Columella contributed little that was new. And he accepted 
nothing on faith alone. Since no art or science could be perfected “b 
the genius or capacity of a single man,” he urged further experimentatio 


“Crusader for Diversification” 


Charles Patrick Joseph Mooney was born in 1865 at Bardstown Junc- 
tion, Kentucky, and at age thirteen began to contribute to his family’s 
income \s editor of the Commercial Appeal at Memphis he b 

of the newspaper immortals; as an assailant of St: i] 

f .lmerican’s editors; and later as managing editor of the 

raminer of Chicago, he acquired further fame. Thereafter oc- 

curred a prophetic incident. One day in 1908, standing on an overhead 
bridge in Chicago, he watched a train passing below. gricultural Hts- 


y tells the storv 


“What's in that train?’ Mr. Mooney asked. 

“Hams from Iowa hogs,” was his companion’s reply. 

“Where are they going?” 

“They are going ‘> Southern markets.” 

For a little while Mr. Mooney was silent. Another train passed 
the bridge. 

“What's in those cars and where are they going?” he asked 

“Corn, and it’s going down to feed Southern stock,” came the reply 

“Well,” drawled Pat Mooney, “I think I'll go South, too, and teacn 
the folks . . how to raise food.” 

For the next eighteen years Mooney devoted his tireless energy (he 
was described as “a steam engine in breeches”) to the development of his 
paper and his section. In 1908 he had become, for the second time. edito: 
of the Appeal, and vigorous in denunciation of the trusts and evils 
monopoly. An ardent admirer of Woodrow Wilson, he wrote, ° 
tion live for itself alone, by itself alone, regardless and oblivious 
nations, and finally that nation will perish.” He received a Pulitzer Priz 
for his famous editorial against the Ku Klux Klan, his contention being 
“There can be no partnership between law and lawlessness.” A Catholi 
he denied the possibility of conflict between science and religiot moralis 
he protested against liquor, dog r: ¢, and gambling. In his broad, mam 
sided career, the improvement of agriculture in the cotton belt of the 
South was a dominant ambition. Powerful apostle of diversification though 

he was not the first nor the greatest. Those honors rest with the 
ia Courier, which sounded the alarm in 1827, and with Seaman A 
Knapp. primarily responsible for the Hatch Act in 1887 and for the estab 
hi of demonstration farms to prove the wisdom of their slogan 
thing tl an be raised on the farm.” But it was Mooney, in 
Knapp, who carried on the crusade vigorously until | eath 1 
Much educational work w done by other strong editors and 
rporations through experimental work and demonstration trains, but 
it was Mooney’s “Plant to Prosper” program that won the sup 

ver fifty thousand farmers and the enthusiasm of bankers 
lispensable. In the campaign to re 
millions of people, there could be no more influential medium th 

real daily paper devoted to the cause. 


1 


rerchants whose cooperation was in 


Che artichk irom which tl ig ha lifted is interesting 


formative in the extreme. 
































HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 


The first printed volume of Nebraska History issued by the 
State Historical Society was Volume I, No. 1, of Transactions 
and Reports, edited by Robert W. Furnas and published in 1885. 
Following is a condensed list of State Historical Society publica- 
tions since that date: 

Regular bound volumes — Volume I, First Series, to and 
including Volume XXII of the Consolidated Series. Total number 
of printed pages (size 6 x 9”) 8,460. Total number of maps and 
illustrations 223. 

The editors of these volumes, in chronological sequence from 
the beginning, have been Robert W. Furnas, George E. Howard, 
Howard W. Caldwell, Addison E. Sheldon, Albert Watkins, C. S. 
Paine, Albert Watkins, Addison E. Sheldon. 

In February, 1918, appeared the first issue of a historical mag- 
azine published by the Society, with Addison E. Sheldon as editor. 
The publication of this magazine has continued through the years 
with the same editor. In all there are twenty-four volumes 
(92 issues) up to January 1, 1944. Total number of printed pages, 
5,113; of maps and illustrations, 982. 

The grand total of all the publications issued by this Society is 
13,781 pages, 1,205 illustrations. 

In addition, nearly fifty miscellaneous books and pamphlets 
on the subject of Nebraska have been published by the Society. 

These standard publications are the most important documents 
in the history of Nebraska. A complete set should be in every 
public library and in every high school. Only a few nearly com- 
plete sets are now available. Librarians and school officers desir- 
ing to secure these should correspond at once with the Superin- 
tendent, State Historical Society, Lincoln. 


AFFIDAVIT OF PUBLICATION 


Statement of the ownership, management and circulation of NEBRASKA 
History, A Quarterly Magazine, published at Lincoln, Nebraska; as 
required by act of Congress of August 24, 1912. 

Published and owned by the Nebraska State Historical Society. 
Editor and Manager—Addison E. Sheldon. 
Circulation—1,360; edition 2,000 copies. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees and other security-holders—none. 
(Signed) Addison E. Sheldon, 
Editor and Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th day of October, 1942. 
Fern Anthony, Notary Public. 


(My commission expires July 18, 1947.) 












































Take Notice!! 


Do Not Destroy Nebraska’s War Time His- 
tory, nor the records of her heroic frontier. 
Take Counsel with your Nebraska State His- 
torical Society before disposing of 
“waste” paper. 








Publications on Nebraska 


Nebraska Old and New: History, Stories, Folklore 
By Addison E. Sheldon, Ph. D. 


This is a textbook that children love to study 
and their elders like to read and dramatize. 
Written by one who loves children and loves 
Nebraska. Illustrations ; Index; Topics; Ques- 
tions. Price $1.40 postpaid from this office. 


Crazy Horse—Mari Sandoz 


The latest book of this gifted Nebraska girl. 
For its setting, the fresh pungent odor of the 
Pine Ridge; the buffalo-grass carpet of the 
Great Plains; the dazzling distances of the 
sandhills. For its central figure, the greatest 
American Indian commander of cavalry. For 
its deeper study, the mind of the primitive 
Plains Indian—unfathomed by most writers on 
the Indian life. 

Printed by Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
Price $3.50. May be ordered through 


Nebraska State Historical Society 
State Capitol Lincoln, Nebraska 
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